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“Lyndon Johnson has gone about as far as he 
could towards ending the Vietnam war without 
announcing complete military withdrawal.” 
Exactly. These words, spoken by a radio commen- 
tator from Washington, reveal (unknowingly, no 
doubt) the sad irony that Lyndon Johnson in his 
supposed moment of compassion and integrity, of 
magnanimity, statesmanship, and, above all, 
Batnotien has played the politician’s deal as 
usual. 


For make no mistake, the so-called “men of 
peace” who now take the stage to bargain and 
cajole—to swap, push boundaries, balance troop 
levels, to threaten breakdown, walk-out and more 
war—will still be trading with men’s lives. It is as 
simple as that. Yet this is “ statesmanship ”’, ‘‘ in- 
tegrity ”, “compassion”, and all the rest—when 
the man could have said that his troops would 
leave Vietnam forthwith, take Ky and Thieu and 
assorted puppets with them, and make massive 
reparations to the devastated country victimised 
by his nation’s folly! 

This is sad because one likes to believe that 
Johnson is sincere at this moment. And therefore 
he has not done the morally right and politically 
sensible thing at his own great moment of truth 


eee 


because he still cannot see the truth, because he 
still believes the nonsense that bartering with 
men’s lives and bodies is the only way to make 
peace between nations. Moreover, he cannot resist 
(or escape) the political artist’s trick of scotching 
by his sudden shift Kennedy’s and McCarthy’s on- 
slaught on the war in America and_ tantalising 
election pundits everywhere with the thought that 
come October he may again emerge as President- 
elect. 


As we went to press last Tuesday, it appeared that 
Johnson’s deal for peace, such as it 1s, was open 
to criticism on its own terms since bombing may 
continue up to 45 miles from Hanoi. But a much 
more fundamental criticism (which Peace News 
has spelt out time and time again, fearing the 
moment when Johnson would move on to “our” 
ground, steal “our” arguments, show that “ they 
don’t work”, and return immeasurably strength- 
ened to the military game) is that a bombing halt 
which is not the product of the political decision 
to withdraw is doomed to failure and deserves to 
fail. 


continued on page 4 


Britain’s nuclear arms dump 


The following is the text of a letter 
that reached Peace News office last 
week from “A Sympathiser” in 
Wiltshire. 


Do you know where the nuclear 
weapons of our “deterrent” force 
are kept? One of the places is the 
Royal Naval Armaments Depot 
(RNAD) at West Dean, about 8 miles 
east of Salisbury in Wiltshire. 


Beneath Dean Hill is a vast under- 
ground arms dump. There are blast 
walls all round the tunnel entrances, 
and at the Marshalling Yard which is 
linked to the main Salisbury South- 
ampton railway line. The fencing is 
similar to that at Porton—an outer 
boundary fence and an inner fence 
of chain link topped by barbed wire. 


Planning permission for a small estate 
over a mile away was granted in 1961, 
but in 1967 the War Department 
stepped in and overruled it because 
the houses were in a dangerous place. 
I was not surprised, since Polaris 
weapons are believed to be stored at 


RNAD. This was publicised in 1967 in 
the Salisbury Times & Journal. 


RNAD is on the phone—LOCKERLEY 
335—and no doubt they have con- 
tact with Vietnam through the Ameri- 
can military radio station on top of 
Dean Hill. The Commanding Officer, 
a charming fellow called Lawton, 
lives at Ordnance House, West Dean, 
and has an extension from the ex- 
change at LOCKERLEY 335. There 
are about 20 married quarters on the 
edge of West Dean Village. 


Off the map 


Another place is 11 MU—No 11, 
Maintenance Unit, Royal Air Force, 
Chilmark. Here the fence is ten feet 
high chain link topped by barbed 
wire, and is constantly being repaired 
and replaced. What, it isn’t on your 
map? 11 MU is not on the relevant 
Ordnance Survey Map either— 
though the “local” (Penruddocke 
Arms, Dinton) where the staff drink, 
is marked! 


11 MU is about ten miles west of 
Salisbury on the B3089, near Dinton. 
It adjoins the Ordnance Depot in 
Station Road, Dinton, and is linked 
to Dinton Station on the main London- 
Exeter line by one of the longest 
narrow-gauge railways in the country. 
(One of the men on this railway was 
decorated for valour—he lives at 2 
Birdbush Council Houses, Ludwell.) 


The Commanding Officer is Wing 
Commander Waite, his Adjutant is 
Squadron Leader Marshall, and the 
Personnel Manager is Mr J. Chasmar, 
who is “ Civil Admins ” to the civilian 
workers at 11 MU. These people con- 
trol both 11 MU and the Ordnance 
Depot. 

Mr Chasmar told me: “This is the 
biggest arms dump in Britain ”. Local 
people who work there talk about the 
Nuclear Bombs stored there—some 
have actually seen them. 

The CO lives at 1 Letler Close, 
Fovant, which is on the main A30 
road from Salisbury to Shaftesbury. 
His telephone number is Fovant 218 
(not to be confused with Teffont 218 
for the Ordnance Depot or Teffont 
291 for 11 MU—which both lead to 
the same military exchange.) 


There are at least 50 War Department 
Police there—more than on the vast 
Tielworth Garrison with 13,000 
troops. The police have a dozen 
married quarters in Station Road, 
Dinton and about 16 quarters in 
Queens Road, Tisbury. The latter are 
on a Council Estate and their design 
is different from the other houses. 


History: Chilmark Quarries were 
operated by a local squire and pro- 
duced Chilmark Stone which was used 
extensively for building up to the out- 
break of World War II. The RAF then 
took over the quarries for an arms 
dump. Their position in a secluded 
country-place miles from anywhere—- 
but on a main railway line, the same 
one that serves Porton—led to their 
being developed after the war to keep 
the bombs for our V Bombers. 


Next door to Porton is RAF Old 
Sarum. In 1960 this was a backwoods 


RAF Camp (with a grass airfield) 
whose biggest and best aircraft was 
an Avro Anson. Now many more 
officers and men are there (including 
Yanks) and it is a top secret NATO 
base, which should interest CND. 
There are no H or A Bombs at RAF 
Old Sarum, however. Phone Number: 
Salisbury 22461. 


Classified 


Conclusions: First, I cannot swear on 
the Bible that Dean and Chilmark 
have nuclear weapons in stock now 
—~J have not even seen them: but my 
information is based on considerable 
research and I regard their existence 
there as a safe bet. Further research 
on, publication of, and circulation of 
these facts might do CND some good. 
If you want to use the phone num- 
bers I have given you, do it quickly as 
the whole pacifist press have received _ 
copies of this letter. Make your calls 
of ‘lightning ” or “urgent ”’ priority 
—they are military terms and will 
cause consternation at the other end. 


Second, next time a demonstration is 
held at Porton (everybody knows 
about Porton, so why demonstrate 
there?) a busload or carloads of paci- 
fists could tour the bases I have 
named. Leaflet the married quarters. 
Take photographs (one entrance to 
11 MU looks just like RSG-6). Expose 
the rat-holes. Don’t blow them up, for 
you would wipe Southern England 
off the map and poison at least all 
Europe. 


Who am I? I dare not say, for if it 
leaked out I would lose my job, and 
I have a wife and children to support. 
I am not a crank, just an ordinary 
man who has been through one World 
War and doesn’t think Nuclear 
Weapons will stop another. I have 
spoken to a CND man, but he can’t 
do much without incriminating me. 


Please destroy this letter when you 
have read it, as the Police might use 
it to trace me. Lastly a warning. This 
letter contains classified information. 
If you publish it in your correspon- 
dence columns you risk prosecution. 
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Student activism 


Having just renewed my subscription 
to Peace News I must say that I find 
the content of late very disappointing. 
Why is there no mention of the recent 
spate of demonstrations at the Uni- 
versities? It seems that Peace News is 
completely out of touch with the 
more active currents of peace-related 
activity in the country. 


May I suggest a partial remedy which 
J think many readers would find use- 
ful? Why not publish, as far in ad- 
vance as possible, a list of the public 
appearances of the government’s 
principal Ministers? This would give 
most readers up and down the country 
a chance to register their feelings on 
the infinite number of things which 
need to be said to the establishment. 
C. R. Johnson, 

13 Kilby Close, 

Wellingborough, Northants. 


But we have published notes in the 
Diary recently of quite a few minis- 
terial visits to local functions up and 
down the country! Our student con- 
tacts could certainly be improved. 
Offers from students to act as corres- 
pondents would be welcome.—Eds. 


MPs and Aldermaston 


Stan Newens (March 29) pleads for 
tolerance of all points of view in the 
peace movement! May I refer him to 
the columns of Tribune from 1958-64 
for examples of such _ tolerance 
written by his co-signatories. 


However, it was not this that was the 
point at issue: the 45 MPs have 
always claimed to fulfil a leadership 
role within the movement, and to 
speak on its behalf. But when the 
Spies for Peace pamphlet (to give 
just one example) was published it 
was those 45 and their associates who 
attributed the work to irresponsible 
fringe elements who, they alleged, 
had never played any part in the 
peace movement. 


Stan Newens complains that we have 
not mentioned the “left” labour 
MPs’ resistance to Wilson on other 
issues. The wage freeze perhaps? The 
fact that the first act of the Labour 
government was to increase MPs’ pay, 
but pensions did not go up until later? 
The fact that even now the very old 
are excluded from the old age pen- 
sion? The imperial war in Aden? The 
whites-only paper on immigration? 
The so-called Race Relations Bill 
which, as we predicted, has been 
used against integrationist picketers 
in Oxford and coloured people’s 
organisations (to say nothing of two 
CND members who did not wish to 
march with the Socialist Labour 
League in Brighton) but which has 
not effectively limited the fascists? 
The betrayal of promises on housing? 
The delay in oil sanctions for 
Rhodesia until stocks had been built? 
He cannot even say that most of his 
co-signatories played any particularly 
laudable role when Wilson was witch- 
hunting the seamen in their strike, or 
when Britain supplied planes for an 
imperialist attack in the Congo and 


HELP! 


WITH PEACE NEWS SALES AND 
DISTRIBUTION 

On the Aldermaston March at 
Easter 

also with Peace News packing, 
every Wednesday evening and all 
day Thursdays. 

Please get in touch now or with our 
Housemans bookstall on the spot; 
even half an hour would be useful. 


justified it in racialist terms. Even the 
Liberals have done more. 


Stan Newens makes the point that, as 
of now, it does not seem that the 
direct actionists have had many re- 
sults either. We said as long ago as 
1958 that there was no short cut to 
disarmament, that it could only be 
won when millions of people were pre- 
pared to act against militarist govern- 
ments, and as time has proved our 
contention, we can hardly be blamed 
for not having done what we specific- 
ally claimed was impossible. Never- 
theless, no direct actionist has ever 
sat in a Cabinet responsible for the 
retention of the bomb, or run a 
department related thereto, and no 
direct actionist grouping exists to 
whitewash the betrayals of such 
Cabinet members and to try and pre- 
tend that the Tories, not the govern- 
ment, are the main danger to peace. 


Stan Newens by dishonestly equating 
the Labour Movement with the 
Labour Party claims that the signa- 
tories play no part in the movement. 
But I am by no means the only signa- 
tory who learnt early in life that it is 
impossible to do any work for social- 
ism within the Labour Party, and that 
this latter, or rather its “left” wing, 
is the most effective advocate of 
centralised and managed state capital- 
ism. It is no accident that it was the 
Labour Party which first made 
British nuclear weapons—for weapons 
of mass destruction are the hall-mark 
of managerialist societies and state 
monopoly of violence is the hall-mark 
of Fabian reformism. 


Think for a moment, Stan. It’s not the 
Labour Movement which the workers 


ers to 


Lett 


acquaintance are often very violent in 
their private lives. 

Forbes Browne, 

24 Grenville Avenue, 

Wendover, Aylesbury, Bucks. 
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If Peace News is so concerned about 
violence on marches and demonstra- 
tions, why does it not, with other 
individuals, set up a School for Non- 
Violence on the Aldermaston march? 

Perhaps some constructive policies 
will develop from such a school. Up 
to now I have seen very few practical 
alternatives suggested as an alterna- 
tive to violence, which will un- 
doubtedly erupt on the march this 


year. 
Peter Woodcock, 
91la Fulham Road, London SW6. 


Not unprecedented 


{ read in John Ball’s column (March 
29) that “A splendid new route is 
being pioneered on Sunday March 
31.” 


Unfortunately, this is not quite 
correct. This particular walk was first 
organised by the International Volun- 
tary Service on September 30 last 
year, starting at Kew Green and end- 
ing at Tower Bridge. Not so long ago 
a group of schoolgirls from Camden 
did the walk from Tower Bridge to 
Kew Bridge. 


International Voluntary Service are 
doing the same walk as last year on 
May 14. This may prove to be the 
most popular walk in London. But 
please let us have the record straight. 
Jacob Garonzhki, 

Administration & Finance Division, 


are leaving in thousands, it’s the IVS 


Labour Party. We of the independent 
left are too small to attract them; we 
are too small because so many have 
taken the soft option of “ work within 
the mass movement” and in doing 
this have muted their radicalism to 
allow themselves to remain un- 
expelled. 

Laurens Otter, 

35 Natal Road, Thornton Heath, 
Croydon. 


Vietnam dollars 


As some of you may know, Terry 
Chandler is appealing against his con- 
viction under the Forgery Act relating 
to the dollars with a Vietnam slogan 
on them. 


It would be a help for him to know 
of anyone who has been convicted of 
some offence relating to these dollars 
in a magistrate’s court: would any- 
one who has been charged or con- 
victed, or anyone who knows of such 
a case, please write to me with 
details (date, place, amount of fine 
etc) as soon as possible. 

Nicholas Bohm, 

12 Kidderpore Gardens, 

London NW3. 


Non-violence ? 


I took part in the March 17 Vietnam 
solidarity demonstration, and I am not 
sorry I did so. I would do so again. It 
is significant that such large numbers 
joined a demonstration that was for 
solidarity rather than peace, and 
which was either boycotted or played 
down by all the main organisations of 
the “left”. I agree with your com- 
ment “ Back to Square One” (March 
22), by and large, as I feel that there 
is far less excuse for fighting the 
police in this country than in others, 
but I cannot see just what the “ other 
options ” that you mention are. I have 
read with interest the articles on non- 
violence ever since I started reading 
Peace News, but while agreeing tacti- 
cally, I just cannot see many people 
adopting a “non-violent way of life”, 
particularly as many pacifists of my 


91 High Street, Harlesden, 
London NW10. 


Factories for what? 


Anyone active in the peace movement, 
particularly readers of Peace News, 
will be aware of the Factories for 
Peace. Further, they will be aware of 
the support given to appeals for 
money and so on for the Scottish 
Factory (Rowen Engineering Ltd). 


There are many things which have 
happened recently connected with 
these factories which have given 
grounds for disquiet. Firstly, the dis- 
missal of Walter Morrison from the 
Scottish Factory and lately the dis- 
missal of Norman Burns from the 
South Wales Factory, both Committee 
of 100 supporters well-known in the 
peace movement. These are only 
examples, as the background to both 
dismissals hinged upon the one im- 
portant question—whither Rowen? 


The original idea of these factories 
was that they should be both factories 
in which war materials would not be 
produced and experiments in indus- 
trial democracy, though the first of 
these appears to have been amended 


‘slightly to mean that goods for war 


purposes would not be produced 
“ directly”. To all intents and pur- 
poses the factories were seen as an 
integral part of the peace movement 
and supported by movement activists 
as such. 


Recently, however, an appeal has 
been launched to start a second’ 
Scottish Factory. It is supported by 
the Scottish Council of UNA, Scottish 
War on Want, Society of Friends and 
the Scottish Nationalist Party. The 
name of no peace movement organisa- 
tion appeared on the appeal. 


Is the peace movement no longer 
respectable? Or is our help no longer 
necessary? Has its presence become 
an embarrassment? If so, what has 
happened to the peace movement 
member on Rowen’s advisory board? 
And why, might we ask, is the 
Scottish Nationalist Party, opposed 


in policy to the peace movement, so 
suddenly respectable? 
According to a recent article by 
William Wolfe in Scots Independent 
following the appeal, we read on the 
Factories for Peace: 
“Aim: No goods will be made 
directly for purposes of war. One 
need not be a pacifist to support 
this aim, negative though it may 
appear. 
“Scotland has the potential for 
manufacturing and trading in a 
very wide range of products which 
need involve no ideological con- 
siderations. 
“The SNP accepts that Scotland 
will require defence forces which 
will have to be equipped...” 
So the question of “ whither Rowen? ” 
comes up. Have we all been very 
badly conned? 
Peter Neville, 
12 South Grove, Erdington, 
Birmingham 23. 


Israel ‘reprisals’ 


I feel I must draw your attention to 
the implications of Bill Hillier’s com- 
mentary (March 29) on the Israeli 
raid last week on the guerrilla base 
in Jordan. In contrast to Peace News, 
the Guardian of Saturday, in an edit- . 
orial stated, ‘“‘ Last week’s raid was 
not a reprisal but a ‘search and 
destroy’ operation against the guer- 
rillas.”’ 

Jon Kimche has referred only to the 
side-effect the Israeli operation could 
have had on Hussein’s personal posi- 
tion in Jordan; but Hillier claims the 
purpose of the raid was exclusively 
political. This is a monstrous sugges- 
tion implying that the Israelis are a 
people who are prepared to murder 
Arabs and sacrifice the lives of their 
own Israeli soldiers purely for politi- 
cal ends. This is propaganda that can 
be paralleled only by the Protocols of 
the Elders of Zion. 

The UN has no alternative but to con- 
demn all violations of the cease fire. 
This does not deny the defensive 
character of Israel’s raid when they 
captured 138 trained guerrillas. 
Following the holocaust perpetrated 
by Hitler, it is not surprising that the 
Jews of Israel are not prepared to 
heed Christian advice to “turn the 
other cheek ”’. 

Itzak Goldberg, 

6 Broadoak Court, Gresham Road, 
London SW9. 


Bill Hillier replies: I sympathise with 
Mr Goldberg’s strong emotional reac- 
tion to the suggestion that the 
Israeli government’s punitive actions 
have a political objective, but he 
should not misrepresent what I wrote. 
{ did not say that the raid was “ ex- 
clusively political”; I said that the 
official reasons given were “ less than 
half the truth”. 

Jon Kimche in fact went further than 
I did: he argued quite unambiguously 
that it was this consideration, put 
to the Cabinet by the Chief of Intelli- 
gence, that persuaded the Cabinet to 
risk the raid. This analysis has since 
been taken up in The Times (Peter 
Nichols writing from Jerusalem) and 
has even been referred to, without 
denial, in the Jewish Chronicle. 

I take the point about the feeling of 
Jews after the Nazi holocaust. But by 
the same token is it surprising that 
the Palestinians, after 20 years of 
being disregarded by the Arab states 
and Israel alike, and left to rot in 
refugee camps, should have embarked 
on the same kind of activity as the 
Jews in Palestine initiated in 1946? 
The answer is surely for the Israelis 
to deal with the Palestinians as a 
political force before they become a 
military force. Military reprisals will 
have no greater effect than the 
Sa actions against the Jews after 


ALLEN SKINNER’S 


PERSONAL COMMENT 
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Young Liberals—‘bound for disillusion’ 


In the earlier part of the century the 
young man who looked around at a 
property-ridden capitalist society and 
did not like what he saw could find a 
number of means to hand for the 
expression of his dissatisfaction. The 
most readily available were the In- 
dependent Labour Party (ILP) and 
its Marxist competitor—the Social 
Democratic Federation (SDF). In 
either of these organisations he could 
give expression to his aspirations for 
something different and could hold 
the view (later to be proved an illu- 
sion) that he had a sufficiently clear 
idea what that something different 
should be. 


There is no such obvious outlet for 
youthful dissatisfaction today. After 
World War I the Labour Party was 
brought into being on the basis of a 
vague statement of aims that need not 
put off the non-socialist trade union- 
ist, and the assumption made by the 
Independent Labour Party as to the 
possibility of maintaining a tolerable 
working relationship with it was 
proved to be unfounded in 1931. For 


the greater part of the subsequent » 


period the remnant of the ILP has not 
presented itself to youth as a promis- 
ing instrument for the achievement 
of social change. 


The situation of the Social Democratic 
Federation had also changed by the 
end of the 1914-1918 War. The 
Russian Revolution had occurred and 
those SDF members who had not 
taken a pro-war line subsequently 
made the basis for the formation of 
the British Communist Party. 


Following the war, then, radical- 
minded youth had now to choose 
between the Labour Party and the 
Communist Party, and with the pass- 
ing of the years both in their different 
ways were to produce disillusionment. 
After the revelation of the horrors 
that the Communist form of organisa- 
tion had led to in the Stalin period 
there was no longer a place in the 
Communist Party for the young man 
or woman morally and intellectually 
capable of facing the plain facts. 
There is hardly need to point today 
to the doctrinal bankruptcy of the 
Labour Party. The young man or 
woman of 20 or so taking a look at 
politics for the first time who could 
find in the Labour Party anything of 
inspiration would be a very queer 
bird indeed. 


In this situation a number of our 
brighter youngsters have been taking 
a look at the Liberal Party and seem 
to have decided that in default of any- 
thing more promising they can make 
it do. They are grouped in their own 
National League attached to the 
Liberal Party and from time to time 
we hear of the pronouncements they 
make at their conferences. The 
Liberal Party today is not in a situa- 
tion in which it is likely to be tested 
on its effective unity of purpose or its 
capacity to implement a programme, 
and its Chairman is thus able to say 
that “unlike other parties we give 
our youth the freedom they deserve ”. 


Taking advantage of this freedom, 
and the financial and other resources 
of organised Liberalism on. which 
they are able to draw, they produce 
their own paper; Gunfire, and “a 
weekly bulletin for radical activists ” 
called The Liberal Activist.. The 
variation in the. title and subtitle of 
this latter“is “indicative of a certain 
ambivalence that runs through» their 
pronouncements. There has been very 
little in — official Liberalism. in },the 
present century that calls for the 
description “radical”; and the 
genuine radicalism of laissez-faire is 
not something’ we want to return ‘to. 
The use these young men and: women 
make of the term expresses a hope, 
rather ‘than”a’ literal description’ of 


Liberal doctrine up to the present. 


[ have just been reading, rather 
belatedly, a group of essays (Black- 
pool Essays, Liberal Youth Office 3s) 
published by Gunfire last year as a 
substitute for a declaration in the 
style of the “New Left” May Day 
Manifesto. Let me say at once that I 
find much that is rousing and promis- 
ing in it—and that this enhances the 
distress that I feel in reading it. I am 
in the last years of a life-time in 
which I have seen a great deal of 
hopeful work and inspiration poured 
down the drain, and it is more than 
obvious to me that these Young 
Liberals—those of them, that is, who 
are not Young Liberals merely with 
a view to becoming old ones or per- 
haps orthodox Labourites or Tories— 
are on a course that is bound to lead 
to disillusionment. 

There are five Blackpool “ Essays ” 
written by George Kiloh, Malcolm 
MacCullum, Philip Kelly, Terry Lacey, 
and Dave Mumford. They have been 
written independently of each other 
and consequently there is a good deal 


Fasting in Grosvenor Square early 
last week: from left to right, Susan 
Burman, Pat Arrowsmith, Rachel 
Blake, Cecily Hastings, Philip Wil- 
son. Photo by Graham Keen. 


Fasting... 


Non-Violent Action in Vietnam held 
a vigil and fast in Grosvenor Square 
opposite the US Embassy from 10 am 
on Saturday, March 23, to 5.30 pm on 
Tuesday, March 26. Pat Arrowsmith, 
Cecily Hastings, and myself fasted for 
the whole period, taking no food and 
drinking only water. 


We were joined by other members of 
the group for shorter periods, includ- 
ing Archbishop Roberts SJ, and 
Francis Deutsch, trustees of NVAV, 
Gwynfor Evans MP, and Michael 
Scott, and also by several people who 
were moved to join us by press re- 
ports, among them two Americans. 


About 40 people took part at different 


times and there were never less than ! 
five people at nights, some remaining 
up all night and three or four sleep- | 


ing just inside the Square gardens. 
Our objects were to focus attention on 
the suffering in Vietnam: to distri- 
bute information about US attacks on 
the Cambodian/South Vietnamese 
border, which we had collected in 
Cambodia, and an account of the 
demonstration in Thailand: and, after 
the violence of March 17, to “help 
put non-violence back on the map in 
Grosvenor Square ”’. 


Reactions of passersby fell roughly 
into three categories: those who 
identified the vigil with the violent 
demonstration (“Shame on you”, 


of overlapping and an occasional in- 
consistency. There are a number of 
worthwhile insights in them but they 
are woolly and loose on the construc- 
tive side. The outstandingly clear con- 
sensus view in them is in favour of 
industrial democracy through work- 
ers’ control, and I find this very 
heartening despite a certain vague- 
ness and a tendency to hedge that is 
discernible here and there. The 
essays have evidently been backed by 
quite an amount of reading and there 
is rather an excess of quotation that 
does not always help the argument 
along. 

What strikes me about the works 
cited is the apparent absence of any 
dipping into the works of Socialists 
during the period of development of 
Socialist thought. Marx figures, of 
course, but more use is made of Mill 
and T. H. Green, and then there is a 
jurmp to Galbraith, last year’s “ New 
Left’ Manifesto, etc, but very little 
recognition of what has come in 
between. 

Not one of the contributors appar- 


“It’s the horses I’m sorry for’”’): 
those who primarily were relieved 
that the vigil was non-violent: and 
those who were in complete sympathy. 


Geoffrey Minish 


ANNIE 


In the cafe you talked of Wittgenstein and Nietzsche 


while I halflistened 


having no head for philosophy 
and tried to memorise your face 


Then like,a fool I told you 


“They are using napalm against the Kurds” 
and you covered your face with your hands 


ently is acquainted with the writings 
of the Guild Socialists of the Twen- 
ties and Thirties: for the sake of the 
clarification of their views I hope 
they will become so. I do not mean 
that they will find in these works a 
gospel for their acceptance. What 
they will find is a framework of 
thought and argument which—if they 
find it possible to relate it to present- 
day conditions—will help them in a 
disciplined attempt to work out a 
policy. They should read the works of 
G. D. H. Cole bearing on industrial 
democracy, S. G. Hobson, Bechhofer, 
and Reckitt. 


What distresses me about the activi- 
ties of these young people is their 
incongruous association with the 
Liberal Party. Hf they are to work to 
any worthwhile end they must get 
among their own people. They need 
to meet and discuss with those who 
do not feel that they can compensate 
for their disillusionment with the 
Labour Party or the Communist 
Party by association with the Liberal 
Party. 


in Grosvenor Square 


Two thousand leaflets were distri- 
buted, many of them being taken by 
Embassy staff. Offers of help came 
from passersby: an umbrella, packets 
of cigarettes, flowers, drying facilities. 
Also a couple drove up in a Rolls- 
Bentley with six milk bottles full of 
water: and a taxi driver took the 
vigil equipment back to North London 
for free at the end of the demonstra- 
tion. ei } 
On the Tuesday a delegation of four 
went into the Embassy to see Mr 
Chapin, the representative for south- 
east Asian. affairs. When. gne.of_the 
deputation pointed ‘out that the 
heaviest attacks on Cambodian border 
areas were in cultivated terrain where 
NLF troops could not possibly. hide, 
he merely shrugged and said that 
brutal accidents happen in war-time. 
During the past two months, he said, 
the US position on the war shad 
hardened and further discussion’ no 
longer had any point. | . 

: RACHEL) Buake 
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EDITORIAL 
War-science: 


What are we to make of it when we 
are told that the available options 
today come down in the end to either 
eliminating science or eliminating 
war? I refer to an article called 
“Horrors Ahead?” by Nigel Calder 
in last Sunday’s Observer—it was a 
“potted”’ introduction to a just- 
published book about new and more 
advanced forms of warfare that Mr 
Calder has edited called Unless Peace 
Comes: A Scientific Forecast of New 
Weapons (Allen Lane The Penguin 
Press 35s). 


Calder begins by saying that “the 
ambivalent character of the uses of 
new knowledge is as old as science 
itself, and there is no ground for 
hoping that the weapons-makers are 
neglecting their opportunities”. He 
then proceeds to show just how they 
do and will use these opportunities. 
After running through a quick list of 
the more conventional weapons of 
mass-destruction that have been 
developed during the last 20 years, 
he goes on to consider some of the 
innovations in biological, chemical, 
psychological, drug, ecological, geo- 
physical, robot, computer, meteoro- 
logical, electronic intelligence, and 
clandestine economic warfare. Finally 
he remarks: 


“Much as I love science .. . I find 
it hard to quarrel with the conclu- 
sion of the chemists Fetizon and 
Magat: ‘ The question may arise: is 
all science damned? We must either 
eliminate science or eliminate war. 
We cannot have both ’.” 


Now here Mr Calder seems to share 
certain assumptions that are very 
widespread today and worth examin- 
ing. For it is almost as if the great 
moral philosophers of science who 
were concerned to work out a scien- 
lific world-view relevant to modern 
conditions in mass-society—Dewey, 
Veblen, T. H. Huxley, Marx, Kropot- 
kin, Mumford—had never even 
existed! What is lacking in Calder’s 
statement is any clear recognition of 
oze central fact—that the problems of 
modern science, applied science, and 
Top : ~ 


Mr Calder’s chemists 


scientific inquiry are not technological 
and sociological, they are moral and 
political. Once this lesson is learned 
the problem inevitably changes—~ 
from choosing between war and 
science to getting rid of war and sub- 
jecting science to an objective good 
instead of allowing it to be turned 
into some kind of mass-superstition 
geared to destruction. 


Is all science damned? The question 
is absurd—reminiscent of Oppen- 
heimer’s disastrous proposition that 
“science has learned sin”. Yet it is 
not science but scientists who have 
learned sin! The fiendish weapons of 
the past 20 years that Mr Calder talks 
about have been drawn and developed 
from every branch of modern science: 
our “useful” technology is more and 
more turning into an ecological and 
cultural catastrophe: and as Paul 
Goodman puts it, the new advances 
in genetics, pharmacology, and sur- 
gery are going to be used mainly to 
implement “ the provincial prejudices 
of moral morons ”. 


This emphasis on “ moral morons”? is 
the crucial point that Mr Calder’s 
article unfortunately fails to pick out. 
He talks about ‘the ambivalent 
character of the uses of new know- 
ledge’. True up to a point—yet these 
sentiments finally give the impression 
that all this horror is outside the 
realm of human decision and _ is 
somehow just “happening” as if by 
accident or in some kind of mystic 
nightmare. But the truth, as Mr 
Calder knows very well, is much more 
plain: that all these projects designed 
for domination, manipulation, and 
mass extermination are the concerted 
efforts of excellent brains with highly 
rational intentions. 


What I am saying should not be mis- 
taken for lLuddism. Science and 
scientific inquiry is an autonomous 
absolute: but its application in tech- 
nology is not—for then it becomes 
subordinate to objective criteria of 
elegance, efficiency, safety, and so 
forth. The structure of pure science, 
and of a genuinely scientific attitude 


“To each that share of glory which is his’—Macchiavelli 


from front page 


As pacifists we must welcome any 
halt to the killing, whatever the 
motive and however temporary; but 
the only solution which can bring 
peace to south-east Asia (and we 
doubt if it would do that, though it 
would bring peace nearer) is for 
America to get out Vietnam. Until 


America decides to withdraw from 
Vietnam, any bombing pause is de- 
ceptive, calculated to capture the con- 
fused middle ground of American and 
international opinion and to show 
willing for traditional (statesmanlike) 
horse-trading—but it is not serious. 

In this situation, it is absolutely essen- 
tial that the international peace move- 
ment should not feel flummoxed and 


and world, is simple and neat and 
practical: inquiry and intellect ex- 
erimentally coping with real prob- 
ems. But our present world is neither 
neat nor simple nor practical, hence 
it is not genuinely scientific—despite 
the elevation of science to the status 
of an almost formal religion. 


In these circumstances it is small won- 
der that science is coming to be seen 
by sensitive people—unjustifiedly— 
as the Whore of Babylon itself: while 
the scientist, given the very real disas- 
ters that his scientific technology has 
produced, is increasingly viewed in 
the popular stereotype—justifiedly 
—as some kind of mad monster 
replete with icy blood, pale face, and 
terrible instruments. The two are 
being mixed together indiscriminately 
and identified as an entity. And the 
main reason for this bewilderment is 
that the great majority of scientists 
continue arrogantly to regard them- 
selves as High Priests of an esoteric 
religion that they have themselves 
debased. 


This is how, for example, a man like 
Herman Kahn can manage to write 
off 50 million corpses as no great loss 
to the American economy! It is an 
awful frame of mind for natural philo- 
sophers to carry: their indifference 1s 
profound unconscious dissociation, for 
they are evading feelings of involve- 
ment by working—usually for big 
money—-at problems that do not 
essentially concern them as _ real 
people, and the solutions they pro- 
duce are increasingly estranged from 
ordinary experience and often irrele- 
vant or contrary to the scientist’s own 
human concerns. The real bother 
begins when their solutions are then 
imposed on society—for society is 
people. The remedy is for scientists 
and technicians to start behaving like 
morally responsible professionals and 
for citizens to try to lose their com- 
pulsive awe-fear of science. Then 
there will be dialogue again. And 
then science wil begin to serve real 
human needs. 


RocEeR BARNARD 
os 2. xT 


undercut, like the Presidential “ peace 
candidates ”. We have contributed to 
a political turnabout of such magni- 
tude that the invincible courage of 
the Vietnamese people, the power of 


! truth, of ordinary people, when deter- 


mined, to humble the mightiest, and 
the immense flexibility and strength 
of the democratic system, have all 
been demonstrated—depending, of 
course, on how you look at it. 

At this moment, we must ensure that 
the demand for military withdrawal 
is heard all over the world, if our 
gain and triumph is not to be lost in 
the coming (statesmanlike) miasma. 
(We shall develop next week ways in 
which this clear demand can be pre- 
sented on the Aldermaston March at 
Easter.) 

Finally, however, remembering that 
Johnson’s resignation may not mean 
the end of Johnson and that his resig- 
nation is unlikely to lead to any sort 
of peace in Vietnam, we must also 
remember that the end of the Viet- 
nam war will not mean, as things 
stand, the end of Vietnam-type wars. 
Any solution of the present war, even 
including America’s .military with- 
drawal, will most probably come 
about as a result of economic, military 
and political reversals, rather than a 
thorough-going change of heart and 
sensitive insight on the fundamental 
problems: the cold war, §anti- 
Communism, the military-business 
axis, centralised government, power 
politics, institutional racism, de- 
humanised technology and work- 
process, sexual inhibition, and so on. 
These are the real problems we have 
to tackle, of which Vietnam, like the 
H-bomb, is the most tormenting and 
tragic sign. 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


‘““As long as there is a shortage of 
schools in Mexico, there will be no 
increase in military spending”: 
General Marcelino Garcia Barragan, 
Mexico’s Secretary of Defence. Now, 
I’ve no particular use for any Secre- 
tary of Defence, but that’s one with 
at least some of the right priorities. 
Or perhaps there’s an election on the 
way or something... 
* Ly s 


Remember Bernard Levin’s incredible 
opera piece in the Daily Mail? That 
was the one in which he justified the 
Vietnam war primarily on the grounds 
that it was the only thing stopping 
the Viet Cong/Chinese/Russian/Tariq 
Ali (it wasn’t ever made very clear) 
from preventing him going to Wagner 
operas. 

Rarity lends value to anything, so the 
International Herald Tribune pub- 
lished this singular example of an 
intellectual (of sorts) who backed the 
war. Now it looks as though, as a 
result, the Wagnerian Levin has 
landed himself a regular column 
with the paper. 


It only serves to underline the truth: 
it’s a free press as long as you say the 
right things. 
* a * 
Lord Justice Widgery rides again. 
(He, of course, was the one who 
jeuee Michael Randle, Terry Chand- 
er and Del Foley for their part in the 
Greek Embassy occupation.) Now he’s 
in the news in his role as vice- 
chairman of Jim Callaghan’s Prison 
Advisory Committee, and as a suppor- 
ter of the plan to station armed 
guards in watch-towers around top 
security jails. 


The recommendation goes next to 
freedom-loving Mr Callaghan, so it 
should be only a matter of time be- 
fore it comes to pass. 


Another supporter of the scheme, 
whose name should be familiar to 
Peace News readers, is Leo Abse MP 
(Aldermaston appeal signatory, and 
supporter of the recent Immigration 
Act). He’s on the sub-committee that 
put forward the idea. 
I’ve always felt there are orcs about 
in certain parts of the New Left. Now 
I’m doubly sure, after seeing part of 
the BBC’s item on J. R. R. Tolkein 
and hobbit-lore in Saturday’s Release. 
There was this sinister looking 
character (ostensibly an Oxford stu- 
dent—an orc, I suspect) warning us 
that the Lord of the Rings is pernici- 
ous and reactionary propaganda, and 
that “obviously” the orcs are the 
struggling proletariat, with Sauron as 
a Stalin-figure and so on. 


What the Lord of the Rings is of 
course against, is industrialisation— 
and, if you think progress means 
factories and heavy industry, then of 
course it’s reactionary. Just like Wil- 
liam Morris is reactionary. 


In fact, the (basically anarchist) 
Shire has more in common with 
Morris’s Nowhere than anything, and 
there are echoes of Morris every- 
where in the books. The fight in John 
Ball’s Dream (yes, I well recall it) 
must have been in Tolkein’s mind 
when he was writing the Scouring of 
the Shire. 


Beer SAT et RUEREe See ee eS 
NEXT WEEK: 


Tolstoy: Waging peace 
against the governments 


British involvement 
in Vietnam 


ESE 


Geof Bevan 


“We, the people, are now within a 
hairsbreadth of learning the most 
important lesson of our lives. We 
matter, we are important, what we 
think and want is what matters and 
what is important.” 


Beyond protest and politics 


WE ARE THE 
POWER PEOPLE 


So many of the old gods have fallen. 
We've grown through so much and so 
much has changed. We need to learn 
new lessons now and do new things. 


What about ‘“ Power People”? Put- 
ting power back where it belongs—in 
the hands of the people: in the com- 
munity. Real power—power to take 
the important decisions which directly 
affect the lives of those involved. We, 
the people, must decide for ourselves, 
in favour of ourselves. 


We now know that government is 
simply incapable of giving us what we 
want—our humanity, our dignity, our 
freedom. This is not because they are 
wicked or immoral men (though they 
are) but because of the way in which 
they perceive their social function and 
therefore the way in which they 
function. 

The limitations which their position 
places on them prevents them from 
making human decisions. The kind of 
choices and directions they believe 
are open to them—and may in fact be 
open to them—are no longer truly 
human ones. Simply because of where 
they are, what they do is against us, 
the people. They are against us. We 
must be for ourselves. 


The only thing we have to say to 
those who govern is—don’t. But this 
is like telling the bullet not to fire 
after you’ve pulled the trigger or the 
bomb not to drop after you’ve pressed 
the button. This is their function, this 
is what they do. What we have now 
discovered—if we are to take our 
desire to be human seriously—is that 
because they not only obstruct this 
desire, but in fact have a vested in- 
terest in actually thwarting it, we 
must render their function obsolete. 


Traditionally, the avenues pursued 
by those in disagreement with their 
government have been politics or 
protest. The first said, let’s take over 
what they’re mismanaging and 
manage it ourselves. But they dis- 
covered that once they got themselves 
in the power-positions they were as 
powerless to make really human 
choices as those they had replaced. 


In other words, they were faced with 
and controlled by precisely the same 
limitations and inhuman alternatives. 
That’s why “If I ruled the world” is 
just a sentimental song. We all know 
it wouldn’t make any difference. It’s 
ruling that’s the problem. 


The catch is that we, the people, were 
stupid and gullible enough to put 
them there. We really believed tnat 
someone up there would be on our 
side—would be for us. It was only a 
question of finding the right someone. 
But nobody could be the right some- 
one in the wrong position, and just by 
being “in power” they were against 
us, 


So we protested. We thought we could 
somehow force them to do what we 
wanted. Protest, like reform, is al- 
ways regrettably necessary. But it 
legitimises the structure of some of 
the most flagrant injustices which it 
protests against. It validates them in 
their positions while trying to force 
them to behave differently. It says: 
the basic structure is OK but if only 
it can be made to function properly. 
Yet “ properly ” means on our behalf 
—for the people—and this is pre- 
cisely what it cannot do. 


Protest plays the game on their terms. 
It accepts their rules and definitions. 
It works through their carefully 
chosen and appointed channels—de- 
vised for the exact purpose of syphon- 
ing off and rendering the whole thing 
harmless and _ ineffective. Creative 
protest must find a way beyond both 
politics and protest, for both in the 
end serve and maintain the system 
they would alter. 


There must be a third way. Now that 
Labour have shown us so clearly that 
nothing of real human worth is to be 
expected from government: now that 
we know they don’t care about us: 
now that practically nobody even 
expects a politician to tell the truth 
—we know they are going to lie to us 
—we know that government is the 
perpetration of lies against the people 
—now is the time for us, the people, 
to take power. 


Geoffrey Minish 
CHINOISERIE 


All summer I watched the girls go by, 


Laughing, slim-bodied. 


I sipped my wine and wished for you. 
Snow glistened on the mountains. 


Now the wind smelis of burning leaves 

And children no longer play in the park. 

This morning I wrote your initials on my windowpane. 
Come before the trees are bare. 


The fishermen will see us sometimes by the river 
When their boats return at early dusk. 

In the evenings we shall drink green tea together 
And read from The Book of Songs. 


Can we turn openly acknowledged, 
widespread disillusion and apathy 
into creative action? Can we learn 
our lesson?—not join in, but not opt 
out, only begin again to build some- 
thing new. We know that voting or 
protesting isn’t the way any more. 
Nobody ever asked me if I wanted a 
General Election. Who do they think 
they’re kidding with all this nonsense 
about having a choice once every five 
years and having a say in how the 
country is run? This system simply 
isn’t one we want. We do not want to 
do things this way any more. 


Spoil votes 


It is no longer a question of Labour or 
Conservative. Enough of swapping the 
sultanas for the currants and then 
back again! The basic recipe is fun- 
damentally poisonous. We have con- 
structed and cooperated with a sys- 
tem essentially geared to the destruc- 
tion of our own humanity! We want a 
new recipe, one which bases the 
decision-making process among the 
people—here, now, among you and 
me. 


I want us to be the “ Power People ”. 
And I'd like to hear from anyone else 
who’s interested in the following 
idea. What would happen if, say, at 
the next General Election a number 
of constituencies counted more spoilt 
papers than the total number of votes 
cast for all candidates? Could we get 
the election declared null and void? 
Declare it null and void ourselves? 


Maybe there’s even a rubric on it 
somewhere. And in any case, it would 
be a pretty clear and damning sign 
that we’d had enough. Just so far and 
no further. Could we actually refuse 
to put one of their candidates “in 
power”, and do it in such a way that 
our position was unmistakable and 
the initiative remained with us? 


Could we mount a campaign in care- 
fully selected constituencies? Get 
organised and focus specifically on the 
next General Election. Not a Voters’ 
Veto campaign, but a Spoilt Paper 
campaign. And this would be just one 
part of the Power People’s pro- 
gramme. It would be a dramatic, para- 
bolic way of serving notice on 
“them ” that their time was up. 


But allied with this would be a sus- 
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tained attempt to build up local com- 
munity support in the shape of small, 
interdependent groups, capable of dis- 
cussing, mobilising, expressing, and 
acting on felt community needs. 
There are enough of us to start. There 
are enough straws in the wind: the 
Direct Democracy people, the May 
Day Manifesto groups, the Haslemere 
Declaration, local community and 
tenants’ organisations, local CND 
groups and peace groups, disillu- 
sioned ward Labour Party members, 
permanent anarchists, and so forth, 
And the beauty of this programme, 
as I see it, is as follows. 


1. It provides a way of authentically 
connecting with the existing set-up 
without either identifying with it or 
being destroyed by it—the same thing 
in the end. We can use the system to 
dent it—rallies, meetings, film shows, 
carnivals, jamborees, love-ins. 


2. The provision of a focus—a speci- 
fic goal to work towards. Just try it 
for this next election, and if it doesn’t 
work, drop it. 

3. It challenges the charge of apathy 
by saying: we do care, and we care 
enough to come out and campaign 
and go to the polls. But it says at the 
same time: we want it our way, not 
yours. Our vote is for the people, and 
because you are incapable of provid- 
ing us with a way of affirming our 
own humanity, we are going to take 
it ourselves. 


Now, of course, this would be point- , 
less if it were the whole story. But 
think what it could mean if it were 
just one part of an overall strategy 
to return power to the people. Can we 
get this kind of discussion going in 
the community, and these kind of 
decisions anchored in the community? 
Let’s organise now, at the grass roots 
level, and let’s see what we can 
achieve in two years. Why should we 
let the fascists cash in on the apathy 
and disillusion? We, the people, are 
now within a hairsbreadth of learning 
the most important lesson of our lives. 
We matter, we are important, what 
we think and what we want is what 
matters and what is important. Let’s 
kick up such a campaign—such 
activity and agitation in our communi- 
ties—that they cannot ite nay. 
And let’s do it now. Let’s hear from 
you! 

19 Brewster Gardens, London W10. 
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Britain—the 5ist State 


A TWO-PART FEATURE 


Robert Hurwitt 


THE BIG SELL-OUT 


The American Take-Over of Britain, by James 
aesye and Bernard Harris (Leslie Frewin 
s). 


By the end of last year the American stake in 
Britain amounted to £2,500 million. This is a 
selective stake, not to be judged, according to 
McMillan and Harris, merely by its bulk: 


“The US penetration of British business is 
concentrated on those science-based, service 
and consumer industries which are growing 
fastest. Thus the proportion of American-owned 
concerns may well reach 20% or more of 
British manufacturing by the end of the 
Seventies. 


“ Already a number of key British industries 

- are dominated by US companies. Motor manu- 

* facturing; tyres; oil and petrol; car accessories; 

- computers; office equipment; accounting 
machines; photography; chemicals; chemical 
engineering; film industry; paperback publish- 
ing; drugs and medicines; road-making machin- 
ery; agricultural tractors and harvesters; razor 
blades; electric shavers; toilet accessories; cos- 
metics; soap; detergents; consumer durables— 
vacuum cleaners, sweepers, refrigerators, 
washing machines, heating appliances, tele- 
phones; electric tools; pens and pencils; type- 
writers; canned, tinned, and packaged foods of 
all kinds; advertising; film production; news 
magazines; mining equipment; man-made fibres; 
radio equipment; electric switchgear; shoe- 
making machinery; machine tools; cigarette 
lighters; clocks and watches; women’s founda- 
tion garments; car hire; cine-projectors; dental 
goods; sewing machines; locks; beverages and 
chewing-gum.” 


It’s a hell of a list with which to be confronted 
first thing in the morning over your Kellogg’s 
Cornflakes and Nescafe. But this tabulation is 
just the beginning of McMillan and Harris’ in- 
vestigation of just how much of British industry 
is still in British hands. Their book, The American 
Take-Over of Britain, is a short and readable 
examination of the history and present state of 
America’s growing stranglehold on the British 
economy. 


The book is not always tightly argued, particularly 
when the authors attempt to draw conclusions 
from the British and American national charac- 
ters (we are told that America is basically English 
Puritan and Scottish Presbyterian, “an un- 
commonly good basis on which to build a nation ”’) 
and when they attempt to build a case for the 
benevolent, constructive role of British colonisa- 
tion as opposed to American “ coca-colonisation ” 
with its “ultimate aim of two televisions sets in 
every bathroom in the Free World.” But these 
flaws have no bearing on the main strength of the 
book—its documentation of a trend which has 
been accelerating since the end of World War II 
plus its analysis, in economic terms, of what 
options are still open to the British people. 


Plastic politicians 


This is not in any way an anti-American book. 
The authors stand strongly behind the rhetoric of 
the Cold War and the divine grace of free enter- 
prise. Their quarrel is not with the managerial 
and sales techniques perfected by US companies, 
though these are subjected to a fairly rigorous, if 
short, analysis. Their quarrel is with what Britain 
has done and is now doing to protect its economic 
independence: nothing. They fix the blame for 
this state of affairs on almost every Government 
that has held power since 1945, and some of the 
blame on the Governments before. The envelop- 
ment of British industries by American owners 
was ‘‘engineered not by the Americans, but by 
the plastic politicians of England who chose to 
sel] the nation’s assets in order to purchase popu- 
larity and office.” Over and over again, the theme 


of this book is that the Britons have nobody to 
blame but themselves. 


McMillan and Harris trace the history of the 
American take-over back to its humble beginnings 
in 1856, when the first American firm was estab- 
lished in the UK—J. Ford & Company’s vulcanised 
rubber factory in Edinburgh, still thriving as the 
North British Rubber Company. At that time, of 
course, British investments in the US far out- 
weighed American interests over here. But that 
situation was reversed during and just after 
World War I. The American economy thrived on 
that conflict while Britain actually went into debt. 
US companies went into England in a big way, 
and would today probably control a much larger 
slice of the British economy had it not been for 
the Stock Market crash of 1929 when many US 
companies sold their British holdings back into 
British hands. 


In the 30s, however, .the British Government al- 
most forced the US firms to reinvest in the UK. 
The Imperial Preferential Tariff system closed 
the Commonwealth markets to firms that were 
not actually manufacturing within British terri- 
tory. World War II gave America more than its 
chance to break down this system. Before Lend- 
Lease was established, Britain had already signed 
free trade agreements with the US and was almost 
forced to give up British holdings in the States. 
This “free trade”? arrangement has been opera- 
tive ever since, at least on the British side, and is 
one of the causes to which the authors attribute 
Britain’s growing economic dependency. US firms 
with Buoeets equalling the British Government’s 
can hardly be considered fair competitors with 
their UK counterparts. ‘There is nothing more 
stupid,” they comment, “ than playing to rules to 
which your opponent does not adhere. .. . Com- 
peting with America is like playing against a foot- 
ball team which has boarded up its goal.” 


‘Special relationship’ 


There are many obvious dangers for Britain in 
her present “speciai relationship ” with the US. 
Perhaps the most obvious, in the light of recent 
events, is the £’s precarious position as ‘‘ the 
dollar’s front line of defence.” “When US Presi- 
dents squeeze the arm of UK Premiers and 
murmur ‘ We’re both in this together’ it resem- 
bles nothing more than the World War I General 
telling the front-line Tommy that he is right there 
behind him—well behind him.” The authors 
argue that the British should not be there in the 
front lines. The pound is, after all, based on gold 
—should the value of gold rise in proportion to 
the dollar, Britain stands to gain. Instead Britain 
chooses to tie her economy to that of the US with 
the result that “in twenty years the UK has gone 
through eight major financial crises requiring the 
most savage check to domestic expansion. The 
US has suffered no comparable setback.” 


The second drawback for the UK lies in the very 
nature of subsidiary companies. There is a process 
of division of labour, which sees most of the 
research and development work centered in the 
US. The subsidiaries become expendable and may 
be closed down should circumstances in the US 
warrant—circumstances over which the British 
people can exercise no control. De Gaulle and the 
French learned this lesson not too long ago, in a 
case described in the book: “‘ An order was sent 
by teletype from the US to fire 800 of the 1,200 
employees of Remington Rand’s factory near 
Lyons in order to facilitate the concentration of 
production at Remington’s more modern plant in 
Holland.” Similar occurrences in American-owned 
industries in Britain could have disastrous effects, 
the authors argue. US-abandoned UK plants 
could become so weakened by the drain of all 
important_work to the US parent company that 
they would hardly be worth nationalising. This 
‘““international division of labour .. . is known as 
‘inter-dependence’” which, the authors explain, 


American-owned firms in Britain are often not 
amenable to union activities and have the 
habit of undertaking sweeping reorganisation 
measures when they gain control of previously 
British-owned firms. The Roberts-Arundel 
textile machinery factory at Stockport is 
already an infamous case, providing one prime 
example of American decision-making control 
over British lives. During the last twelve 
months the factory in Stockport has been the 
scene of violent industrial disputes involving 
fights between pickets and non-union workers, 
clashes with the police, and allegations of very 
bad police brutality. Photo shows workers’ 
protest march through the streets of Stockport 
last year. 


means America is international and Britain is 
dependent. 


But perhaps the most worrisome question raised 
in this book is the extent to which the UK-US 
special relationship allows the US to dominate 
Britain’s foreign policy. McMillan and Harris give 
several excellent examples of the kind of domina- 
tion the US already exercises here, from the can- 
cellation of the TSR2 programme to US pressure 
against the sale of British aircraft to South 
America and the inability of US-owned computer 
firms (almost 50% of those in UK) to sell com- 
puters behind the Iron Curtain. One interesting 
case involves the projected sale by Viscount in 
1961 of civilian aircraft to China. The US Govern- 
ment protested against the sale yet Whitehall 
ignored their protest. But the British company 
that produces the instrument-landing system for 
Viscount-Standard Telephones and Cables—is 
owned by IT&T of New York. Where Washington 
couldn’t intervene, Wall Street did. 


Canada, of course, which is almost entirely US- 
owned and controlled, presents even clearer cases 
of this kind of intervention, and the authors use 
several of these cases as examples of the situation 
Britain is getting itself into. The authors contrast 


continued on page 10 
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HOW 

THE 
VIETNAM 
WAR 
HURTS 
OUR 
ECONOMY 


Insofar as the British Government 
gives moral, diplomatic, political, and 
practical support for the. American 
war in Vietnam, the war is a British 
war. But it is also a British war in a 
further way—for, while the war is 
hurting people in south-east Asia, the 
economic squeeze is hurting people in 
Britain, and the war contributes to 


: people known as 
: Project” and is being distributed 


The article below is taken from a 
recent pamphlet called “ Vietnam, 


| United States, and Britain”. This 


has been produced by a group of 
“The March 


—price 2s 6d—by Stop It Commit- 
tee (59 Fleet Street, London EC4) 
and Vietnam Solidarity Campaign 
(22 Sarre Road, London NW2). It 
is an excellent production and we 
would most strongly urge every one 


of our readers to get hold of a copy 


and read it for themselves. 


The first part of the pamphlet deals 


with moral, diplomatic, and 
political support given by the 
British Government to the 


American Administration’s war in 
Vietnam: the second part deals with 


the squeeze. The effect of the war on 
our economic situation may not be 
ovvious but it is a fact, explicable as 
follows. 


Direct links 


British economic policy is designed 
to lower the standard of living in 
order to strengthen the balance of 
payments. An important recent factor 
in weakening the balance of payments 
and forcing the squeeze on Britain is 
the Vietnam war. How has the war 
weakened Britain’s balance of pay- 
ments? The explanation is that the 
war has affected the US economy and 
this has had repercussions on Britain. 


The war has meant that more and 
more of America’s labour, capital, and 
raw materials is taken for the pro- 
duction of military goods purchased 
by huge Government expenditure. To 
finance this expenditure the US 
Government has had to borrow money 
from the American public and finan- 
cial institutions. But there is a limit 
to the amount that can be borrowed 
without interest rates rising; and, to 
attract these loans, the interest rate 
on US Government bonds and other 
securities has increased despite the 
Government’s attempts to prevent it. 


High interest rates in America have 
the side effect of helping the Ameri- 
can balance of payments. This is be- 
cause international investors shift 
their money to America to take ad- 
vantage of the high interest rates by 
lending there. While this helps the 
US balance of payments, it worsens 
Britain’s and was a major cause of 
the crisis which forced devaluation. It 
worsens the British balance of pay- 
ments because the money, which is 
shifted to America and loaned there, 
is available,because it has been with- 
drawn from London (and other 
financial centres). 


The money being withdrawn from 
Britain worsens the balance of pay- 
ments. It must be replaced by in- 
creasing the money flowing to Britain 
from other sources (increased ex- 
ports) and reducing the flow of money 
out of Britain (reduced imports). In 
addition, the Government could 
attempt to attract a return of the in- 
vestment capital that has been with- 
drawn. This could be done only by 
increasing investors’ confidence in the 
British economy. 


To obtain these inflows of money, the 
Government devalued the pound and 
imposed the squeeze. Remember that 
a major cause of the money being 
withdrawn in the first place was the 
Vietnam war, as noted indirectly by 
the Bank of England. In explaining 
the events that led up to devaluation 
and “further stringent measures”, 
the Bank of England emphasised that 
“Short-term [interest] rates in the 
United States ... had begun to rise 
and this added considerably to the 
pressures on sterling.” (Bank of 
England Quarterly Bulletin, Decem- 
ber 1967.) And the American Bankers’ 


Britain’s practical support for the 
war, including direct aid to South 
Vietnam, military aid to South 
Vietnam and American troops, 
trade with South Vietnam, British 
industrial production for the war, 
British firms producing for the 
American military, British research 
for the American military, and 
collaboration between the CID and 
the FBI on draft resistance: the 
third part (reprinted here) deals 
with the relationship between the 
Vietnam war and_ Britain’s 
economic squeeze: and the fourth 
part shows in detail how American 
investments in Britain influence 
British policy. 


The 
researched, 


pamphlet is thoroughly 
documented in a 


Association blamed this on the fact 
that, owing to the war, the US 
Treasury ‘faces the largest budget 
deficit at any time other than in 
World War II... . The prospect of a 
huge treasury deficit on top of other 
heavy demands for credit already 
{October 1967] has led to strong up- 
ward pressures on interest rates.” 
(The Banker, November 1967.) 


Thus the war is close to home—it is 
a major cause of the squeeze. More- 
over, the Vietnam war and its effects 
on the US economy not only contri- 
buted to forcing devaluation on 
Britain, but it also makes it more 
difficult for devaluation to be success- 
ful. The war has not only increased 
US Government expenditure and 
caused high interest rates, it has also 
worsened the US balance of payments 
deficit (though it has partly offset the 
worsening through rising interest 
rates). 


This deficit makes the dollar very 
vulnerable, and its vulnerability is 
increased by the fact that France 
(unlike Britain) is reluctant to hold 
dollars, partly because any country 
holding dollars is financing America’s 
deficit and America’s war. This weak- 
ness of the dollar means that it is 
unable to stand up to the effects of 
the devaluation of sterling. To streng- 
then it, the US Government imposed 
restrictive policies (on tourism and 
foreign investment by Americans) 
which, by reducing America’s deficit, 
worsens Britain’s, makes devaluation 
less likely to succeed, and accentuates 
the squeeze. 


Indirect links 


High US investment rates were an im- 
portant immediate cause of last year’s 
crisis and the resulting austerity. But 
Britain’s balance of payments prob- 
lems are also due to more fundamen- 
tal causes: (1) the investment of 
large British firms abroad, and (2) 
high expenditure abroad by the 
Government. Contrary to the asser- 
tions of many politicians and news- 
papers, the fundamental weakness in 
Britain’s balance of payments over 
the past two decades has not been 
caused by Britain’s importing more 
goods and services than she exports. 
Its cause is that the earnings Britain 
gets from a surplus of exports over 
imports are not enough to finance the 
high level of investment overseas and 
Government expenditure abroad. 


A. R. Conan, former Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth Economic 
Committee, said that the deficit did 
not result from Britain’s spending 
more than she earned; rather, the 
“deficit was primarily a result of 
heavy investment overseas ”.! It must 
be remembered that this is the in- 
vestment of a few large private 
corporations. Such foreign investment 


and Government expenditure is part . 


of the same programme as ‘Britain’s 
support for the US.in Vietnam. The 
British Government is.. supporting 
American intervention in order to 
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scholarly manner, and is essential 
reading for all peace activists. 
Moreover, by reason of the fact 
that it has been produced by a 
group of Americans-in-exile, it puts 
te shame the British peace 
movement for not producing 2 
similar pamphlet sooner. The 
people comprising “The March 
Project” and finally responsible 
for producing the pamphlet are: 
Bill Ash, Juliet Blackett, Laurence 
Harris, Josephine Hestor, Jerry 
Palmer, Aubrey Raymond, Terry 
Raymend, Jim Ritter, John 
Schwartz, Dave Slaney, Karen 
Slaney, Alan Steinbach, Marilyn 
Steinbach, Meredith Tax. Next 
week we shall be printing more 
extracts detailing Britain’s complicity 
in this war. 
protect British investments in south- 
east Asia (and, indirectly, in the rest 
of the world). 


British capitalists have accumulated 
a huge volume of assets in south-east 
Asia through foreign investment. 
Stafford Northcote, President of the 
Malaysia-Singapore Commercial Asso- 
ciation, put it succinctly: “The 
British stake in Malaysia and Singa- 
pore is worth hundreds of millions of 
pounds ”.2 In fact the investments of 
private British firms in Malaysia and 
Singapore are more than £700 million. 
Mr Lee Kuan Yew, Prime Minister of 
Singapore, put the figure as high as 
£800 million.3 Main assets include the 
following: £225 million invested in 
rubber and oil in Malaysia: £150 
million invested in mining in Malay- 
sia: and £140 million mvested in 
Singapore (mainly petroleum).4 These 
assets are growing yearly. Such 
figures don’t include Hong Kong, 
Brunei (where Shell BP exploits an 
off-shore natural gas field) or the 
more than £1,000 million of private 
British investment in Australia and 
New Zealand.5 


The firms which own these assets 
want to protect them against national 
liberation movements, which would 
be encouraged by a victory of the 
National Liberation Front in Vietnam. 
They want to protect them because 
they are very profitable. The invest- 
ments in Singapore and Malaysia 
alone yield an annual income (after 
tax) of £80 million. British shipping, 
bank-marketing facilities, and the 
like, yield a further £35 million. Thus, 
total returns are about £115 million 
per year from these two countries 
alone. These earnings are received 
by the owners of the assets—indi- 
viduals and corporations that have 
enough wealth to invest in Singapore 
and Malaysia. ‘ 


Neither the average British citizen 
nor the peoples of south-east Asia 
derive benefit from these returns, The 
Government supports the US attempt 
to crush the Vietnamese revolution, 
in order to protect British firms’ in- 
vestments in south-east Asia; and it 
is to protect its world-wide invest- 
ments that Britain has such a huge 
military expenditure overseas. This 
has severely damaged the balance of 
payments. (The British Government 
has been spending more than £200 
million per year to protect assets in 
Singapore and Malaysia alone.*) 


The fact that Britain has a balance of 
payments problem, resulting in the 
squeeze, and the fact that the 
Government supports the US in Viet- 
nam, are related. Britain has balance 
of payments problems because of the 
large deficit incurred by investing 
overseas. This deficit has been aggra- 
vated by the Government’s military 
spending abroad. The aim of protect- 
ing overseas investments has also 
caused Britain to support America in 
Vietnam. The squeeze at home and 
the support for America are different 
aspects of the same policy. 


continued on page 10 
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Estrangement and Relationship: Ex- 

perience with Schizophrenics, by 
Francis Macnab (Social Science 
Paperbacks 21s: Hardback Edition 
45s). 


The more one reads and learns about 
schizophrenia, the more one has the 
impression confirmed that in order to 
reach the sufferer, the would-be- 
rescuer (in most cases a doctor) has 
virtually to descend into a pit of chaos 
and despair, often at considerable 
cost and risk to himself and his own 
sanity. (It may not be irrelevant to 
point out that the highest suicide rate 
among occupational groups in 
America is for psychiatrists.) It would 
seem that this operation can often 
be so hazardous that the rescuer him- 
self is frequently in need of all the 
help he can get. He needs the con- 
stant reassurance of a “supportive” 
group and, moreover, he needs the 
security of a “lifeline”’ which is to 
be derived from the possession of an 
adequate system of belief. Certainly, 
it is highly unlikely—at least with the 
more difficult cases—that he will be 
able to “ go it alone”. 


There is now incontrovertible evi- 
dence to show that the extent to 
which the schizophrenic may be 
helped depends much more on the 
“inner” resources of the therapist 
than on factors residing in the patient 
himself. The eminent psychiatrist Dr 
Frieda Fromm-Reichmann has gone 
so far as to declare: ! 


“, . psychiatrists can take it for 
granted now that in principle a 
workable doctor-patient relation- 
ship can be established with the 
schizophrenic patient. If and when 
this seems impossible, it is due to 
the doctor’s personality difficulties, 
not to the _ patient’s psycho- 
pathology.” 


Thus it would seem that the contin- 
ued existence of schizophrenia is a 
direct challenge to psychiatry—and 
more generally, it can be construed 
as an indictment of society as a 
whole. As with so many other things 
in our modern times, one cannot help 
thinking that. if only we devoted a 
fraction of the resources we are now 
expending on getting to the moon to 
solving the problem of schizophrenia, 
the plight of many of these wretched 
sufferers might be alleviated. And let 
us make no mistake about it: schizo- 
phrenia is a wretched thing to suffer 
from. Certainly the presence of 
schizophrenia in society is a challenge 
to “all who care Christians in 
particular. 


This book by Dr Francis Macnab is 
most interesting and indeed import- 
ant. It should be read by all who are 
concerned with the problem of mental 


1 Quoted in B. D. Laing, “‘ The Divid Me 
Pelican Book. - Tecan 


Geoffrey Minish 


THE CURSE OF 


FU MANCHU 


May your wife 
write about her sexual problems 
for The Observer 


May your children 


appear regularly 
on television 


May you 
grow old 
in California 
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Reconciliation of the self 


Schizophrenia and pastoral care 


illness. It is an account of the author’s 
work—or rather his ‘‘ experience” as 
he calls it—with schizophrenic 
patients in groups; also provided is a 
brief but informative description of 
the principles of existential psycho- 
therapy. The book is in fact a revised 
and shortened version of material 
submitted to the University of Aber- 
deen in connection with a PhD thesis. 
But it is none the less readable for 
that. 


Chaotic 


Basically, as the author indicates, the 
reading can be divided into three 
sections: (1) the group proceedings, 
with two main groups—one of female 
patients in the early stages of schizo- 
phrenia, the other of male patients in 
advanced stages of the “disease ”’: 


(2) a general survey of the present 
nature and forms of treatment for 
schizophrenics: (3) the existentialist 
contribution to psychotherapy. Dr 
Ronald Laing, who writes the Fore- 
ord: sums up the book’s themes very 
well: 


“Psychiatrists unfamiliar with ex- 
istential philosophy and theology 
will find here concise introductions 
to Heidegger, Buber, and Tillich as 
well as to the existential movement 
in psychiatry. Theologians and 
others will find a coherent digest of 
clinical psychiatric and psycho- 
therapeutic theory and practice in 
relation to schizophrenia.” 


But what distinguishes this book from 
many of the others now published in 
this field is that the author—himself 
originally trained in the fields of 
Beychology. and theology—is making 
a ae appeal to theologians. He 
writes: 


“Schizophrenia . . . has far-reach- 
ing ramifications for man’s whole 
existence, and has disturbing impli- 
cations for any doctrine of corpor- 
ate salvation. Here we are dealing 
with the impoverishment of the 
person, his loss of contact with his 
world, and the breakdown in 
mutuality in human relationships. 
We are dealing with some of the 
extreme forms of estrangement and 
some of the most chaotic counter- 
feit attempts to find fulfilment. And 
what of the Christian message when 
all the normal channels of com- 
munication have broken down?... 
the Church could play a most im- 
portant part here, if only it knew 
the way, and it falls upon me to do 
my part in attempting to find this 
way.” 
Fortunately the Church is beginning 
to respond in this matter. The Clinical 
Theology Movement—founded on the 
work of Dr Frank Lake—was started 
in 1958.2 Since then nearly three 
thousand clergymen, ministers, and 
laymen have undertaken the two-year 
course of training which the organisa- 
tion offers at various centres through- 
out the country. (In 1962, the Clinical 
Theology Association was formed and 
incorporated as an_ educational 
charity.) The role of the clergyman is, 
in quite a number of cases, starting to 
change radically. 


The Church would, after all, seem to 
be an ideal type of institution to 
undertake this form of “ pastoral 
care ”. For ministers have—in theory, 
at any rate, if not always in practice 
—the rock of their faith and the Body 
of their Church to sustain them. Also, 
many of those now mentally sick 
could well derive much benefit from 
2 These details are taken from Dr Lake’s book, 

‘* Clinical Theology ’, published by Darton, 


Longman & Todd, which I shall be reviewing 
later in this paper. 


aa 


being integrated into the (Christian) 
community. The tragedy is that in 
spite of much good work now being 
done, most clergymen are all too 
human and, like other people, they 
too tend to fight shy of the problems 
of mental illness. 


The difficulty which has to be faced 
is that if we are ever to cure, or 
merely even help, many persons now 
schizophrenic, we require the assis- 
tance of persons who are, in some 
way, “super-human”. At the very 
least, it seems as if such persons need 
to be endowed with the compassion 
and strength which derives only from 
the Holy Spirit—of whatever denom- 
ination. But as Dr Macnab rightly 
points out: 


“The theologian will benefit in his 
work and thought if he has some 
understanding of what is involved 
in these concepts [of existential 
therapy]. In the circumstances of 
mental illness, and sspecifically 
schizophrenia, these are prior to 
any reception and appropriation of 
the Christian Message.” 


Experience so far in the field of 
clinical theology suggests that it is 
best that no mention at all is made of 
the Christian Message until the 
patient himself is moved to inquire 
about it, otherwise he could, literally, 
be frightened off and much good 
work be undone. Also, it is to be 
noted here that the motive is not to 
take advantage of mentally sick 
people and turn them all into Christ- 
lans—it is, first and foremost, to care 
for them. The formal question of 
ar OU) may, or may not, come 
ater, 


Symbolism 


There is undoubtedly a great deal to 
be learned from what Dr Macnab has 
recorded here and the “ theoretical ” 
views which he puts forward. Yet I 
have a criticism which in the circum- 
stances may seem strange. There is, 
for me—a “layman”—not enough 
theology in the book. It would have 
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been better with a ‘‘stouter ” theolo- 
gical frame. Let me give an example. 
Dr Macnab draws attention to the 
phenomenon of “symbolic realisa- 
tion” (the person “ Sechehaye” re- 
ferred to in the following quotation is 
a therapist) and records: 


“The method of symbolic realisa- 
tion may be illustrated by the 
following example: Her patient 
Renee would eat only apples. On 
one occasion she came to Sechehaye 
and, pointing to Sechehaye’s bosom, 
said, ‘Renee ... wants real apples, 
mama’s apples’. By a flash of in- 
tuition, Sechehaye discerned the 
symbolism and at once gave Renee 
a piece of apple, saying. ‘It’s time 
to drink the good milk from mama’s 
apples: mama is going to give it 
herself to little Renee’. In receiv- 
ing the apple Renee relieved her 
frustration of oral hunger and re- 
ceived satisfaction on [not only] a 
concrete level but in symbolism.” 


Now it may be questioned whether or 
not the essential feature of this 
therapy was, as Sechehaye suggested, 
in the symbolic realisation—whether 
or not it was in what Sechehaye gave 
and the symbolism which may have 
been behind it. The essential feature 
may in fact have been that Renee saw 
in Sechehaye a person who was ulti- 
mately concerned for her—ie. a 
person giving something to her, the 
“unwanted one”. The author does 
not remark on it at this point, but 
surely there is something relevant 
here to the Christian Sacraments, in- 
volving as they do the presence of 
“ God-given reconciling symbols”, as 
Dr Lake has put it—The Bread: ‘“‘ My 
Flesh is meat indeed ""—The Wine: 
“My Blood is drink indeed ”. 


However, this minor criticism apart, 
there is no doubt that this book de- 
monstrates very clearly that the old 
symbols of Christianity, seen in the 
light of alleviating mental illness, 
take on a dramatic new meaning. 
Perhaps soon both therapist and 
patient can together pray: ‘“ Lighten 
OP ar ees we beseech thee, O 
rd”, 
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Jail for 
H-bomb 
protest 


Jean-Pierre Bertrand, a printer of 
Herblay, Val d’Oise, France, has been 
sent to jail for a month for sending 
his military reserve papers in to the 
French War Ministry in protest at the 
arms race. 


In his letter to the Minister, he wrote 
that France’s role should be “ to be- 
come the country giving the example 
of unilateral disarmament.” Support 
committee: (secretary) Jacques 
Boutemain, 9 allee Fragonard, 95 
Sarcelles; (treasurer) Michel Chemin, 
1, rue J-J Rousseau, 95 Herblay. 


INTELLECTUALS 
UNITE 


Ira Morris reports: The huge Parc 
des Expositions, Paris’s largest public 
hall, was filled on the night of March 
23 with an audience estimated at 
8,000, a large majority being univers- 
ity and professional people. They 
were there in answer to the call of an 
ad hoc “ Committee of Intellectuals ”’, 
representing all political tendencies, 
united in their opposition to the 
American involvement in Vietnam. 


Among the original signatories of the 
appeal were Francois Mauriac, Sartre, 
Aragon, Picasso, Laurent Schwartz 
and Vercors. All spoke, or sent mes- 
Sages, and a message of support was 
read from Arthur Miller and greetings 
from other leaders of the world 
intellectual community. 


The North Vietnam Minister of Cul- 
ture, Hoang Minh Giam, and Viet- 
ham’s most famous poet, Che Van 
Lien, flew to Paris to attend the meet- 
ing, as did a representative of the 
NLF. The American Resistance was 
well represented and had a stand 
allocated to it for the three-hour dis- 
cussion period that preceded the 
meeting proper. 

Such Vietnam specialists as Jean 
Lacouture, Jean Chesneaux and 
Philippe Devillers took part in these 
talks. It was one of the largest indoor 
meetings organised anywhere in 
Europe since the beginning of the 
Vietnam crisis, and probably the 
largest of its kind held in Paris since 
the Spanish Civil War—whose paral- 
lel with the Vietnam struggle was 
pointed out by more than one of the 
Speakers. 


Penalty for 
being black 


SOUTH AFRICA: A 34-year-old White 
man raped a 9-year-old Black girl: 
sentenced to three years imprison- 
ment, two of them suspended. 

A 28-year-old Black man raped a 17- 
year-old White girl: sentenced to 
death. (Information Natal Mercury, 
December 1 and 2, and Sechaba, 
March issue). 


ALL IS 
FORGIVEN 


Columbia University graduates whose 
education is interrupted because of 
the draft will be able to go back 
later, without loss of credit, university 
authorities have announced. More in- 
triguing: this will apply just the same 
to those who do military service, and 
those we get sent to jail for refusing 
it—LNS. 
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THE GUTTERSNIPER: Thomas De Baggio from Washington 


Young doves roost in the Pentagon 


Thomas De Baggio’s dispatch from 
Washington, dated March 28, has been 
overtaken by events—and the facts 
he reveals have, as a result, taken on 
an even greater significance. 


Amidst all the madness of wartime 
political Washington, there is a faint 
glimmer of hope that the US is 
quickly and quietly reaching a turning 
point in the Vietnam war. 


Just when all the signs seem to say, 
Insanity and Escalation, Riot and 
Ruin, there are flashes that behind- 
the-scenes preparations are being 
made that hardly anyone expected— 
or would have countenanced a year 
ago. 

The early signs of extreme disen- 
chantment are everywhere in sight 
as well: 


Wall Streeters unhappy with the 
recent turn of events, unwilling to 
bet on war and escalation any 
longer. 


An ever-enlarging group of govern- 
ment employees against the war, 
with claims of having flushed 
dovish top echelon executives as 
secret admirers. 


Polls showing an increasing major- 
ity of Americans unhappy, frus- 
trated with the present course of 
the war. 


These are just a few of the signs 
which politicians hope they are read- 
ing correctly as a revolt against the 
Vietnam war—or even the wildly opti- 
mistic who say that the downfall of 
international hawkdom is near. But 
the most surprising manoeuvering 
against the official administration 
position is coming from where it will 
count most—the Pentagon. 


It seems that the Defence Depart- 


Hiroshima 
survivor 
tours 
Britain 


Kevin McGrath writes: Half way 
round the world from his home in 
Japan, and half way through a tour 
of the whole world which is taking 
four years, Hiroshima survivor Massa- 
shi Nii arrived in Britain on Thursday 
last. In 1966 Mr Nii, who expects to 
die from radiation sickness, sold his 
business, and set off in his car, to 
speak about Hiroshima, and call for 
disarmament. 


So far he has visited 25 countries— 
feudal, capitalist, communist, demo- 
cratic, semi-democratic and totalitar- 
ian. In only one case has he run up 
against difficulty and insult when 
trying to enter a country. The excep- 
tional case being, of course, Britain. 


Immigration officials at Dover can- 
celled his three months visa, sneered 
at him and, pointing at visas to East- 
ern European countries on his pass- 
port, suggested he should go back 
there “To “your homeland”. Even- 
tually, he was given a one month visa, 
after at first being told to return to 
Belgium immediately, and held for 
four hours. Copies of his speech were 
taken, his list of contacts checked, 
and his luggage thoroughly examined. 


Mr Nii expects to speak at over 100 
meetings throughout Britain. He will 
also take part in demonstrations, such 
as Aldermaston—in fact on Saturday 
his slogan-covered car was the show- 
piece of a pre-Aldermaston motorcade 
in London. 


Countries visited so far include 


Thailand, India, Pakistan, the Middle 


ment, under the fresh command of 
bigtime corporate lobbyist and 
Presidential intimate Clark Clifford, 
has a revolt of sorts on its hands. 


What everyone has been speculating 
about has finally been exposed. Those 
innumerable retired generals opposed 
to the present course in Vietnam left 
behind younger protegés in the war- 
ship. These junior officers, who have 
firmly rejected involvement on a 
military basis in Vietnam from the 
beginning, are just coming into 
control—or within grasp of it. 


In addition, many of the top brass 
are retiring this summer and other 
vacancies are expected in the near 
future. This will create openings and 
thus move up those officers described 
in one press report as having “a 
bone-deep belief that the US strategy 
... . was condemned to failure” in 
Vietnam. 


Many of these officers opposed to the 
military solution have first hand 
knowledge of US failures, having been 
stationed in Vietnam and south-east 
Asia. They have formed an apparently 
informal, clandestine group inside 
the Pentagon called GROW (Get Rid 
Of Westmoreland). 


In an exclusive story in the Los 
Angeles Times this week, reporter 
Ted Sell made public the first inform- 
ation on the group. Although filled 
with speculation and non-attribution, 
the disclosure is important and filled 
with broad ramifications. 


“Time,” the article pointed out, “is 
now on the side of the young majors 
and lieutenant colonels. They are 
colonels now—a few climbing into 
brigadier general ranks—and their 
views carry more weight. 


“In the process of preparing military 


Massashi Nii, 


survivor of Hiroshima—he was 1,400 metre 


staff studies,’ the story continues, 
“ opposing views are generally sought 
— if only to ensure that all conceivable 
possibilities are covered. Too often 
the importance attached to an oppos- 
ing view is directly related to an 
officer’s rank and experience. 


“The young radicals are now accumu- 
lating that—and what was once 
startling heresy was becoming a res- 
pectable alternate view even before 
the announcement of General West- 
moreland’s return to the United 
States.” 
The issue of Westmoreland’s succes- 
sor is a hot issue of speculation in 
Washington now. But one thing is 
clear: there is a chance now, for the 
first time in a long while, that some- 
thing might be done by the military, 
who are after all as chary of their 
reputations as anyone else. Coupled 
with the revolt in the Pentagon 
against a military solution, this does 
not necessarily mean pull-out, but 
does indicate a possible change in 
direction. 
However, Washington watchers, who 
have just about given up on hope as 
a viable commodity, are quick to point 
out that, historically, each major 
escalation in the war has been pre- 
ceded by rumours of large troop 
build-ups and a few faint glimmers of 
hope for the doves, thus softening the 
knife-twists of escalation. This new 
resurgence of hope, while coming 
from a different and unexpected 
quarter this time, may be only a 
small part in the larger, more com- 
plexly cynical game of escalation. Or 
that even more cruel game—election- 
year politics. 

(© 1968 by Thomas De Baggio) 
The Guttersniper is now being written 
exclusively for Peace News. It does 
not appear in any US paper. 


ae a 
s from the 


centre of the atomic explosion—who arrived in Britain on his world 
peace tour last week, to be greeted by insults and obstruction from the 
immigration officials and the police. 


East, and much of Eastern and West- 
ern Europe. He still has to visit 
Scandinavia, Russia, and North and 
South America. 


He was unable to visit China—not 
because he was refused permission, 
but because this would have meant 
he could not get an entry permit for 
the US. But, when he was in New 
Delhi, China let off her sixth A-bomb. 
“T drove to the Chinese Embassy but 
they would not let me in. Some armed 
guards blocked the entrance and 
refused anyone to enter. I drove very 
fast through the big entrance gate, 
and could reach a door inside the 


guard. 


Finally, he saw the ambassador who 
explained, ‘“We have to undertake 
these tests because we are forced to 
push back the growing American 
Imperialism.” He agreed that it had 
been a crime for the Americans to 
use the A-bomb, “but please under- 
stand that China has to be able to 
fight against a possible attack of the 
USA with the same weapons. Only 
the countries who own nuclear 
weapons have importance and the 
right to talk in the world...” 


Comments Mr Nii, ‘‘ The supporters of 
the politics of common and nuclear 
armament in the whole world and in 
all nations argue in the same way,” 
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Vietnam 
and the 
economy 
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It is said that this policy has ended 
and that matters will improve—after 
all, the Government is pledged to 
withdraw from East of Suez by 1971. 
But this withdrawal will not end pre- 
sent British policy because of two 
factors. First, Britain is withdrawing 
in such a way as to ensure that the 
assets of British firms are protected. 
This will involve continued expendi- 
ture. For example, the garrison of 
10,000 troops will still be maintained 
at Hong Kong. Moreover, in response 
to Mr Lee’s arguments that British 
military withdrawal would mean that 
British investors would also withdraw 
from Singapore, the Government is 
promising extensive military aid (in- 
cluding missiles), and teams of techni- 
cal advisers to Mr Lee. 


Second, Britains defence budget will 
still be colossal. The defence budget 
for 1968 is £2,271 million.6 This is a 
rise of £66 million over that of 1967. 
The estimated savings of £200 million 
in defence by 1971 are thus being 
undercut by a consistently growing 
defence expenditure. By 1971 these 
proposed savings will be less than 
total yearly increases up to 1971. Thus 
Britain is presently spending more 
than £40 per capita on defence com- 
pared to £31 in West Germany, £16 in 
Italy, and £4 in Japan. The defence 
budget in 1971 will be supporting 
forces based in Europe with enough 
mobility to fly quickly to the Far and 
Middle East to protect British assets 
if “‘ trouble ” arises. 


Mr Thompson, Commonwealth Secre- 
tary, said in New Zealand that Britain 
plans to make her NATO forces 
available to south-east Asian allies 
should they need military help. 
George Brown echoed this in January 
1968: “We will not withdraw from 
any of our alliances. What I intend 
to talk about in Washington is how 
we can provide the forces to main- 
tain them.”’ As The Times said on 
January 12, 1968: 


“Ever since Mr Brown became 
Foreign Secretary he has _ been 
known to feel sympathy with the 
American Administration’s argu- 
ment that it should not be left to 
carry the Western world’s burden 
in south-east Asia without some 
physical, as well as moral, support 
from Britain.” 


1 ‘‘ The Listener ”, December 1967. 

2 Letter to “‘ The Times ”, January 10 1968. 

3 “ The Times ”’, January 13 1968, 

4 ‘‘ Sunday Times ”’, January 14 1968. 

5 ‘The Times ”’, January 20 1968, and letter to 
“The Times ”’, January 12 1968. 

6 ** Evening Standard ”’, Eee cae 22 1968, and 
““ The Times ’’, Feet ay. 23, 1968. 

7 * Evening Standard ”’, January 11 1968. 


Irene Rooum 


PAY SCHOOLS 


Over the last four weeks BBC1 have 
had a series of programmes called 
“Pay Schools”. Hach week Trevor 
Philpott has been to a private school 
and found what parents can expect 
from fee-paying schools. 


The first school, Milton Abbey, was 
a reasonably new boys’ public school. 
It appeared to be run on Detention 
Centre lines, with the inevitable old 
militaristic head—in this case, Com- 
mander Hodgkinson. Compulsory run- 
ning round the grounds at six in the 
morning in green shorts, compulsory 
shower and regimental breakfast, 
compulsory games, Training Corps, 
etc—all give some idea of what 
parents appeared to want to pay 
£600 a year for. 


Leadership is what the boys are sup- 
posed to be receiving, according to 
the good Commander. It was pointed 
out that a large proportion of these 
boys were in fact rejects of the gram- 
mar schools: money, not brains, was 
why they were there. Academic sub- 
jects were only lightly touched on: 
conforming, integrity, loyalty, and 
social discipline were words tossed 
about with gay abandon. 


Next was Lawnside, an old established 
college for young ladies, and enough 


Helen Mayer 


to make Miss Buss and Miss Beale 
turn in’ their graves. Education for 
girls appears to be completely un- 
known here. We were treated to the 
elderly spinsterish views of the head 
mistress, garrulous, camera-hugging 
Helen Millichamp, who appears to 
believe that girls all get married, 
raise families, and then fade away. 
Grecian dancing appears to be of 
vital importance—aiso, how to shake 
hands. 

The answer to why the senior girls 
had to go out in two’s was very gen- 
teel: someone may want to talk to 
them in the street, ask the way per- 
haps, and one alone couldn’t answer 
—it takes two. ‘“ Almost all the giris 
leave with some O Levels and, as 
many would never have got into 
grammar schools, we feel this is some- 
thing of an achievement” says Miss 
Millichamp. 

A little less Grecian dancing and 
social niceties and a little more aca- 
demic stimulus might improve that. 
These girls’ families were obviously 
loaded—they would go on to finishing 
school and then be auctioned off in 
the matrimonial market. One of the 
fathers had the misfortune to say he 
believed in education for girls. Every- 
thing we saw of Lawnside seems to 


Towards tomorrow 


On March 14 BBCI TV showed a film 
on intentional communities. It con- 
centrated rather more on the social 
philosophy that inspires people look- 
ing for new forms of community 
living than actual examples of new 
utopias. “Drop City” at the foot of 
the Colorado Mountains—with its 
domeshaped dwellings made from 
scrap metal by the ingenuity of the 
members of a hippie community of 
drop-outs who are creating an alterna- 
tive to the competitive rat race in new 
cooperative community structures, 
self-sufficient in themselves and in- 
dependent of nation-state allegiances 
—was shown as an example of a 
community of tomorrow. ‘ 


It might seem strange that Stuart 
Harris, who has been gathering 
material for this programme for 
some months, should not have in- 
cluded any attempts at community 
in this country or even in Europe in 
his programme. But the programme 
was actually a striking introduction 
to the whole problem of our contem- 
porary society, in that the experts 
discussing the theoretical implica- 
tions spoke from opposing viewpoints 
—for example, Lewis Mumford 
ranged against Herman Kahn and 
B. F. Skinner—and the examples of 
intentional communities were from 


the societies to which they stood in 
most glaring contrast. 


Dr Jacob Bronowski thought that the 
hippie movement was a definite indi- 
cation towards the future, but he 
regretted that too often hippies had 
to do uncongenial work like washing 
cars in order to paint for another few 
days. ““My idea of Utopia is one in 
which 90% of the population is doing 
only what it wants to do. But how is 
this to be achieved? One way would 
be to entitle everyone to a basic wage, 
even if they did no work at all. This 
would mean that if you wanted to live 
at subsistence level you need do 
nothing. Nobody’s going to make you 
dig a trench or punch tape if that’s 
not what you want to do. You could 
live without it. 


“In an ideal society it should be 
possible for people to opt out of, not 
so much the obligation to work— 
that’s not what they are opting out 
of——but the obligation to be part of a 
highly conformist community. Utopia 
is an expression of human aspiration 
in terms of human capacity. Even 
Utopia should be a demonsiration that 
we are different from animals, not by 
edict but by how we actually behave. 
In the end, Utopia is a land of 
opportunity.” 


indicate his daughter was not receiv- 


ing anything of the kind. 

Millfield was entirely different: the 
most expensive school in the country 
at £1,000 per year. Success here was 
everything. Mr Meyer, the head, toler- 
ated the dullards, provided they were 
rich and could subsidise the brilliant 
—and really, a school with a ratio of 
one teacher to five pupils should have 
a high academic record. (None of the 
other establishments mentioned the 
student-teacher ratio.) 

However, the sheer fanaticism of the 
head—one must play games to win, 
one’s potential must be pushed to its 
maximum—is obsessive and probably 
dangerous. Though there must be two 
classes in the school, O Level rich and 
A Level subsidised, it was an interest- 
ing school and half an hour was not 
long enough. 

Kilquanhity is the only school I had 
heard of before the programme. It 
is where the rich lunatic fringe send 
their children, a progressive school 
like Summerhill. It is situated in 
beautiful countryside with a farm 
which is very much part of the school, 
the children helping with the chores. 
John Aitkenhead, the head master, is 
a very nice chap. The school is per- 
manently short of money and has 
little modern equipment. Scholarship 
is unimportant; happiness is every- 
thing. 

Some Local Authorities send certain 
deprived and maladjusted children to 
Kilquanhity, and for them it may be 
ideal—but in our present society it 
ill equips the normal child for life 
after school. John Aitkenhead is very 
proud of having no grey exam-passers 
in the school, but what he produces 
are a lot of grey exam-passers in their 
twenties, still struggling to get enough 
O or A Levels to get into further 
education. 

[ve known a number of ex-pupils of 
Kilquanhity and I must say they 
appeared to be no more responsible 
or charitable than other children of 
their age group. As for freedom, that 
much maligned word, that is some- 
thing their parents and not the child- 
ren receive from sending them to 
Kilquanhity. 

This series of programmes was fascin- 
ating not only from an educational 
point of view but also because it 
showed how parents are prepared to 
fork out such large sums of money to 
get rid of their children. Personally I 
consider all boarding to be barbaric 
and all children boarded to be de- 
prived children. There is a great deal 
wrong with State education, but at 
least the children leave at 4 pm. 
These programmes deserve to be 
shown again. They are compulsive, in- 
formative, and at times hilarious. The 
commentator, for a pleasant change, 
expressed -no views; the damning 
evidence came from staff and pupils 
themselves. 


SELL-OUT 


continued from page 6 


her sadly dependent state with that of Japan, a 
Bate which the US has occupied, but which 
staunchly maintains its economic independence. 
Their brief comparison of these two countries 
leaves no doubt in the reader’s mind about which 
policy is preferable. But if Britain is to exercise 
national safeguards for her industry, the book 
makes it quite clear that these must be more than 
half-measures. 

Britain has made such a half-effort to protect her 
native film industry, by establishing a quota 
system (every cinema must show 30% British 


films—British meaning that, ‘“‘ 75% of the wages - 


and salaries [must] be paid to UK personnel and 
all studio scenes [must] be shot in England ’’) and 
the Eady Levy, which subsidises the film-makers. 
Unfortunately these provisions had to comply with 


the US-UK free trade agreements. No distinction 
was made between US and UK owned film com- 
panies. As the US companies moved in and began 
taking over British producers, the UK has found 
itself in the position of subsidising US film com- 
panes, James Bond was a British product, and a 

ighly profitable one. But the profits went to the 
American owners of United Artists. 


McMillan .and Harris devote a chapter to the 
notorious Brain Drain, and with good reason. The 
capture of Britain’s promising young men is an 
important part of the, American take-over, and it 
goes, beyond that, for Britain attempts in turn to 
make up her loss by draining the best from! the 
Commonwealth countries. ‘Thus a lunatic round- 
about operates by which the wealthiest society in 
the: world. gains skills it does not really need 
while the poorest sacieties lose skills they cannot 
do without.”, Consider that it costs the British 
taxpayers £20,000 to train one PhD and that one 
third of her PhDs in physics went to. the US in 
1966. ‘Foreign doctors now account for 20% of 


the annual additions to the American medical 
profession. The world provides as much, or more, 
medical aid to the United States in terms of 
dollars as the total cost of all American medical 
aid, private and public, to foreign countries,” 


The Brain Drain, the growing dependence of. the 
British economy, the undermining of Britain’s 
unexercised power to play an independent politi- 
cal role—all are interrelated and all, are. well- 
documented and analysed in this -book: ~The 
American Take-Over of Britain offers no solutions 
but it is necessary reading for those who hope to 


‘find such’ solutions. _Self-education, must be. the 


first step. McMillan and Harris point to.|the in- 
dependent and markedly successful policies of 
Japan as one choice still open to the UK. They 
point to the Common Market as perhaps the most 
effective way of doing battle with the. mighty 
dollar. But the book teaches only two clear lessons 
—(1), that, as Abraham Lincoln said, no nation 
can survive half slave and half free. And (2) that 
Britain is just about in that position. 
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Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No. ls extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 

. London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No, replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application. 


Coming events 


PROTEST DEMONSTRATION, Friday, April 12. 
etn pm. Conway Hall WCl. The Socialist 
arty. 


** SUPPORT PACIFIST FELLOWSHIP PARTY."’ 
7.30 pm. Kingsway Hall, WC2. Ronald Mallone, 
James Haigh, Frank Merrick. 


Personal 


DUREX Gossamer 8s 6d dozen, Durex Fether- 
te 14s 6d dozen. Durex Gold Pack 12s dozen. 
Real Skins three for 15s @d. Dept PN, Personal 
Service, 626 Leeds Road, Dewsbury. 


IF YOU ARE under 21 and a student (or not 
needing to work full-time) and you would like 
to help people just out of borstal, mental 
hospital etc please write to CATCH-22, 275 
Bethnal Green Road, E2. 


I OFFER share of produce in exchange for 
cultivating vegetable garden. Phone FIT 2928 
before 10 am or after 5 pm. 


THE FOURTH WORLD 
Student Power 


All members of a university are 
adults, and whether they are cooks or 
cleaners, or vice-principals or stu- 
dents, democracy requires that its 
governments shall be conducted on 
the basis of one vote to each member 
regardless of his status. 


SPECIAL INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


16-17 April, 1968 

ST MARKS HALL, ABERCORN 
PLACE, NW8 

admission 2s per day 

Programme includes Student Reports 
of Student Action overseas, Student 
Power and University Government; 
Draft Student Charter; Free Universi- 
ties; Student Political Action, etc. 
Tickets from The Business Manager, 


RESURGENCE, 
94 Priory Road, London NW6. 


[ WISH to give away unwanted furniture, 
materials etc. Please phone before 10 am or 
after 5 pm to arrange visit. FIT 2928. 


MEETING ROOM available for committees, 
small conferences etc. 15s per 3 hour session. 
Centrally situated, seat up to 36. Peace News, 
5 Caledonian Road, London Nl. 


SELLOTAPE DISPENSERS and envelopes of 
many sizes and all kinds of stationery for 
personal, group or office use. Get all your 
supplies from Housmans (the Peace News 
booksellers), 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London Nl. 


TYPING, manuscripts, theses, etc. Sue Pcttle, 
a Bue Buildings, Willow Road, NW3. SWI 
192. 


WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP quote London Co-op 
number 336943 or send us the dividend check. 
The resulting dividend will go into the Peace 
News fund. Try learning the number. 


YOUNG GIRL (or mother with 1/2 yr old) 
offered own room (Jun/Jul/Aug) plus £2 per 
wk in return for presence (half days and some 
eves) in pacifist’s home (1 child) in Alkmaar, 
The Netherlands. Weekend return tickets to 
Amsterdam provided when desired plus return 
fare to London, Please write: L. K. Clarke, 
Honthorstlaan 334, Alkmaar, The Netherlands. 


Publications 

LEAFLETS, POSTERS, a wide range of peace 
radical and political Mterature (and any book 
in print) can be obtained through Housmans 
(the Peace News booksellers). Sale or return 
selections for meetings etc (everything arranged 
for you). Write or call: Housmans, 5 Caledon- 
ian Road, London Nl. phone 01-837 4473. 


SOCIALIST LEADER for outspoken views and 
comment—for peace and freedom. 6d weekly 
from 197 Kings Cross Road, London WC1, 


For sale 


THE AMERICAN TAKEOVER OF BRITAIN by 
James McMillan and Bernard Harris. Price 
35s, plus 1s 6d postage and packing. Cheques, 
PQs to Five Continents Books, 24 Warren St, 
London Wl, 01-387 2933. 


Theatre 


UNITY. EUS 8647. Billy Liar. Last 3 perfs: Fri, 
Sat, Sun, at 7.45 pm. Tickets 5s. 


Accommodation vacant 
WANTED. Male pacifist to share basement with 


iary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 

select from notices sent in. To make the service 

as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 

1. Send entries to arrive not Jater than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary’s address), 

To publicise full details, book a classified or 

displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 

your advertised meeting: Sale or Return, From 

Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Road, N.1, 


5 April, Friday 


LONDON WC2, 6 pm. French Church, Leicester 
Place. Mass offered for world peace, followed 
by refreshments, talk and discussion: ‘‘ The 
animal kingdom and peace '', Rt Rev Geoffrey 
Paget King. Friends Meeting House, 52 St 
Martin’s Lane, London WC2, PAX. 


SOUTHALL. 8 pm. ‘‘ White Hart’, 
Road (opp bowling alley), Folk, jazz, 
club. Freeman Syndicate. 


6 April, Saturday 


BRISTOL. Mornings. Queens Road. On sale, 
Peace News znd peace books. Helpers welcome. 
Chris Shellard., 


LEYTONSTONE. 7 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Group reunion and social. El0 & 
Ell group PPU. 


LONDON SWI, 6.30 pm. Human Rights Year 
Dinner. The Paviours Arms, Page Street, West- 
minster. Renee Short MP, William Hamling MP, 
John Mortimer, Jocelyn Barrow, David Tribe 
(Chairman). Evening dress optional, vege- 
tarians catered for. Tickets 27s 6d. National 
Secular Society, 103 Borough High Street, 
London SE1, 407 2717. 


Uxbridge 
blues 


ea] SE a LAD, PE EY 
LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Non-violent intervention 


The “object” of Non-Violent Action 
in Vietnam (NVAV) which I was irri- 
tated about wasn’t, let me assure 
Peggy Smith (March 22), the idea of 
stopping the war in Vietnam. On that, 
at least, we can surely agree. 

What I did (and still do) question was 
the proposed means to this end. I 
simply fail to see how just being 
around when the bombs are falling 
serves to advance peace in Vietnam 
by one millimetre. I repeat, fortified 
by the Thailand article in the same 
issue in which the phrase “ share the 
danger” occurs twice, that this kind 
of project is not constructive political 
action but mere cleansing of an- 
guished consciences. (Lest I be 
thought particularly hard on non- 
violence, let me add that I interpret 
the March 17 Battle of Grosvenor 
Square in precisely the same way.) 
Who am I to sneer at non-violence? 
Well, an ex-pacifist for a start, and 
one who didn’t adandon his convic- 
tions lightly. Admittedly, I have not 
read Richard Gregg, nor Bart de Ligt. 
Nor, on the other hand, am I aware 
of the significant role of non-violence 
which Peggy Smith mentions in 
Algeria and Aden—or anywhere else, 
for that matter. (And before I get 
India rammed down my throat, may I 
suggest a meditation for pacifists: 
Who did more for the people of his 
country, Gandhi or Mao?) 

The fundamental issue is, of course, 
a different analysis of conflicts. Im- 
plicit in all that Peggy Smith writes is 
the hoary old anarchist view of war 
as gratuitous suffering, imposed by 
Them on Us. Fortunately, We (the 
people) out-number Them (the poli- 


ticians, bureaucrats, militarists, etc); 
so if only enough of Us make a stand, 
They will have to stop their nasty 
habits. 
This model undoubtedly fits some 
conflicts (World War I, for instance); 
but its validity isn’t universal. The 
sad hard fact is that sometimes there 
are real clashes of interest between 
groups, classes and nations; and those 
who are being challenged don’t 
usually concede without a struggle. 
Peggy Smith’s analogy of putting out 
: fire just misses the point completely 
ere. 
Thus, in Vietnam, the basic evil is the 
American presence. There can be no 
meaningful peace till that presence 
ceases. But it will not cease just by 
being asked to go. It will not go 
until if no longer sees any value in 
staying. And it will only cease to 
think its commitment worthwhile if it 
finds life extremely uncomfortable; 
in other words, if it is resisted. That 
is what the NLF are doing. They have 
my support. 
In this context, the whole project of 
NVAV just seems sadly, wildly irrele- 
vant—and, as I said before, a terrible 
waste of £6,000. 
Aidan Foster-Carter, 
Balliol College, Oxford. 


another. About 18, £5. Contact Mr Smith, 
405 6900 ext 338 (daytime). 
LONDON WC2. 2 pm. Kingsway Hall. Fellow- 


ship Party Annual Conference, 7.30 pm. Room 
31, Kingsway Hall. ‘‘ Why We Support the 
Fellowship Party'', Frank Merrick, James 
Haigh, Ronald Mallone. Follawed by ‘ Any 
Questions on Peace?’ George Onion, Albert 
Leaper, Ronald Rice. Fellowship Party. 


7 April, Sunday. 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. “‘ Salutation '’ Snow Hill, 
Jazz club, all profits to CND. 


LONDON Ell. 10 am to 4 pm. Wanstead Com- 
munity Centre (nr station). Blood donor session 
for Vietnam (North/South NLF areas). Volun- 
teers phone John Holness 550 3357. Redbridge/ 
Waltham Forest Medical Aid Committees. 


LONDON WCl1. 3 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. Jim 
Horne of Simon Community speaking to London 
YAPPU. All welcome. 


8 April, Monday 


LONDON NWI1. 7.30 pm, Friends House, Euston 
Road. Jayaprakash Narayan on ‘ Democracy 
mn Asia ''. Sponsored by ‘‘ Resurgence ’’. Adm 
s. 


LONDON WII. 7 pm. Flat 4, 88 Clarendon Road. 
Notting Hill Anarchists. 


MANCHESTER, 8 pm. Jane and David Graham, 
58 High Lane, Chorlton. Discussion/local 
activity. Tel: 061-881 1788. 


8-11 April, Mon-Thur 


LONDON. 12.15 to 1.15 pm. Little Theatre, 
Garrick Yard. Theatrescope Lunchtime Club 
with Ed B's Surrealist comedy, Super Santa. 
5s includes lunch. 


9 April, Tuesday 


BEXLEYHEATH, Kent, 7.30 pm. ‘' Lord Bexley ”’ 
(opp Bexleyheath Clock Tower). Bexleyheath 
Folk Centre, Bexley YCND. 


LONDON NW6. 8 pm. 16 Kilburn House, Mal- 
vern Place. Kilburn Anarchists. 


10 April, Wednesday 


BIRMINGHAM. 12.30 pm. Dr Johnson House, 
Bull St. Jayaprakash Narayan on ‘' Democracy 
mn He "'. Spansored by ‘‘ Resurgence’, Adm 
s h 


LEICESTER. 8 pm. 1 The Crescent, King Street. 
Leicester Project, libertarian/peace action and 
discussion. 


11 April, Thursday 


BRIGHTON, 12.15 to 2 pm. Friends Centre, Ship 
Street. Oxfam lunch hour. 


HULL. 8 pm. Blue Bell Inn, Lowgate. ‘' The 
aap Folk '' folksong, ballads, blues and 
poetry. 


LEYTONSTONE. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Group meeting E10 & E11 PPU. 


12 April, Friday 


NEWBURY, BERKS. 11 am. Main Street. Street 
theatre involving public and police, to bring 
Vietnam to English streets. 3 pm. Prayers and 
exorcism at Welford USAF base followed by 
invasion to reclaim the land for sacred pur- 
poses. Christian Non-violent Action and 
CHURCH. Details: Viv Broughton, CHA 9361 
(work hours). 


16-17 April, Tues-Wed 


LONDON NW8. St Marks Hall, Abercorn Place. 
Special International Conference on Student 
Power. Adm 2s per day. Tickets (state if 
accomodation required) from: The Business 
Manager, ‘‘ Resurgence'’, 94 Priory Road, 
London NW6, 


21 April, Sunday 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 2.30 pm. ‘' Greece Must 
be Free! "' Rally followed by march to Down- 
ing Street and Greek ‘Embassy. Speakers in- 
clude Melina Mercourit. Greek Committee 
Against Dictatorship and North London Group 
for Restoration of Democracy in Greece. 60 
Tottenham Court Road, W1. 


JAYAPRAKASH NARAYAN 


Democracy in Asia 


Friends House, Euston Road, NWL. 7.30 Monday April 8. Admission 2s. 


and at 


Dr Johnson House, Bull St, Birmingham. 12.30 pm Wed April 10. Adm 2s 6d. 
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& | renounce war and f will never 
support or sanction another 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


New books from 


HOUSMANS 


UNLESS PEACE COMES 
ed Nigel Calder : 
explores the rang aavances in 
weapons technology covering a 
whole catalogue of obscenities— 
psychic poisons, robot weapons. 
35s (1s 3d) 
GANDHI—A Study in Revolution 


Geoffrey Ashe 50s (8s) 
REMINISCENCES of the Cuban 
Revolution 

Che Guevara 425 (1s 3d) 


Other recent publications of interest 
include: 
BORN TO HUNGER 
Arthur Hopcraft 
Sponsored by Freedom From 
Hunger. 5s (8d) 
DOLPHIN ART BOOKS 
inc 80 colour photos 
Raphael, Gauguin, Cezanne, Botti- 
celli, Manet, Turner 8s 6d (9d) 
please add pestage as in brackets 
send your orders to: 
HOUSMANS, 
5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


Special offer for new readers 


6 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 5s 
Students, 10 weeks for 5s. 


Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 
6 weeks for 1 dollar. Send this 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1 (Block letters, 


please.) 


Name 


Address 


TT 
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Army base 


Support group 
at Burtonwood 


protest 


Tony Hetherington reports: About 
three dozen people took part in North 
West YCND’s demonstration last 
Saturday at the United States Army 
base at Burtonwood, near Warrington. 
The demonstration was in support of 
draft resisters and deserters, and in 
solidarity with two people arrested 
some weeks ago while distributing 
Green Beret and War Resisters Inter- 
national pamphlets on the base. (The 
two were due to have their case heard 
on Tuesday at Newton Magistrates 
Court, but the hearing was again 
adjourned, this time until April 25.) 


One of our main aims in going to 
Burtonwood was to establish contact 
with the people on the base, and we 
had a little success in passing Green 
Beret pamphlets through the wire 
fence to Americans who requested 
them. But the most dramatic moment 
was when three young people—one 
aged twenty, the others fourteen or 
fifteen—tried to leave the base with 
their own posters to join the demon- 
stration. Their posters were immedi- 
ately taken from them by American 
officials and military police, and they 
were turned back. 


Some time later they appeared at the 
wire a few hundred yards from the 
gate, and expressed their support to 
a small group of us who were able to 
talk to them. After about ten minutes 
the military police arrived and the 
young Americans were ordered to go 
further inside the base and have no 
more contact with us. They took 
with them a few of our pamphlets. 


The base at Burtonwood is an Army 
Storage Depot, and the runways are 
used only by light personnel-carrying 
planes. Almost all the living quarters 
are surrounded by a high wire fence. 
Thus, contact with the troops and 
families is difficult, and a walk-on 
ae the runways would achieve 
ittle. 


Peter Cadogan and Chris Weeks of 
the Committee of 100 were arrested 
last Saturday while looking over part 
of the base with a view to organising 
a walk-on later this year, and later re- 
leased. They may be prosecuted under 
a local bylaw covering almost any 
activity in the vicinity of the military 
property at Burtonwood. 

On the basis of what happened last 
Saturday it appears that sustained 
poster demonstrations are our best 
chance of establishing contact, and 
another vigil at Burtonwood will take 
place after Easter. 


Send ‘em in 


Apparently 80% of our readers like 
the name “Peace News”. That’s 
what a preliminary check of Reader- 
ship Survey replies suggests anyway. 
So far we’ve had 1,100 readers fill in 
the forms and send them back. We’ve 
been holding off our statistical experts 
to give as many readers as possible 
the chance to affect the results, but 
we can’t do it much longer. Forms 
must be in soon. 

While you’re about it, why not en- 
close some money? For that matter 
send some anyway. Even if 80% of 
you do like “ Peace News” as a title, 
that won’t be much use if we don’t 


exist. 

KEVIN McGRATH 
Contributions please to Merfyn 
Turner, Treasurer, made payable to 
Peace News Ltd, at 5 Caledonian Rd, 
London N1. 


Registered at the GPO as a newspaper. Published 
by Peace News Ltd, 5 Caledonian Road, London 
Ni, and printed in Great Britain by Goodwin 
Press Ltd, 135 Fontaill Road, London N4. 


Police attack Walsall Gypsies 


Kevin McGrath writes: Walsall police 
this week broke into a caravan, 
assaulting a pregnant woman in the 
process, and apparently wrecked it. 
Earlier, in flagrant breach of the law 
they towed caravans away in a pre- 
dawn raid, without lights, and with 
men, women and young children still 
inside. 

This was the culmination of months 
of persecution by the Walsall Council 
in co-operation with the local police 
of travellers in the area—persecution 
which last December involved the 
death of three small children in a 
caravan fire when they had been left 
unattended as the result of police 
taking their parents to the police 
Station. 


The latest police action, on Thursday 
and Friday, is unprecedented. Instead 
of sticking to their role of “ keeping 
the peace ” (as recommended in these 
kind of evictions by the Police Feder- 
ation) the police took over the job of 
evicting eight families from a site in 
George Street, using their own towing 
vehicles, and exploiting legislation 
designed to allow them to deal with 
parking offences. 


Details of the police action are likely 
to be presented to the European Com- 
mission of Human Rights, by the CIT 
(Comité International Tzigane), un- 
less the government promises to stop 
this kind of abuse. 


‘In bed asleep’ 


According to Barrie Roberts, a mem- 
ber of the Gypsy Council Liaison 
Committee: ‘Like everyone else. I 
was still in bed asleep when the police 
arrived (before dawn on March 27). 
... They just went ahead and backed 
a Land-Rover to the first trailer, 
which belonged to Paddy Murphy. I 
remained inside with Paddy, his wife 
and their children. They have 13 
children, the youngest only a few days 
old, and live in two caravans. 

“The police towed the caravans with 
all of us inside. . . . Despite appeals, 
they deliberately dispersed the cara- 


vans in all directions, miles apart, 
Paddy’s two were separated.” 


Mrs Cathleen Connor’s story: “We 
were in the second trailer pulled out 
after Paddy Murphy. It was still dark 
outside. The first thing we knew was 
that something was pumping against 
the end of the trailer. The police were 
hitching up the Land-Rover to move 
us—and we were still lying in bed 
with the children. We were towed for 
a long way. It felt like seven or eight 
miles and we saw everything passing 
the windows. I didn’t know whether 
to laugh or to cry, it was so queer. 
Nothing like this had been done to us 
before. 


“The police never asked us to come 
out, or gave us any chance to get up 
and have breakfast, which is the 
usual way. They seemed to have gone 
mad, and just wanted to get rid of us 
at all costs.” 


Summonses 


Later, the Connors pulled off the 
road, next to council land. At 2 am 
that night police came _ prowling 
round, peering through windows, but 
went away. On Friday night, shortly 
before midnight, a police car arrived, 
and the Connors were handed 
summonses. 


“T was really fed up seeing the police 
around us night and morning. The 
police didn’t seem satisfied just to 
leave the summonses with us and 
were looking for trouble. On the spur 
of the moment I took the summonses 
and tore them up. They asked 
Johnnie to come outside and made a 
grab for him. 


“Johnnie got chased and then came 
back into the trailer. I told the police 
to go away then and that they couldn’t 
come in. But they took no notice and 
tried to force their way in. ... One of 
them went around to the other side 
and broke the window with a flash 
lamp or something. They brought a 
police dog over and it kept jumping 
up at the window and barking. I was 
frightened for the children’s lives. I 


Old-style campaigning 
goes on in Glasgow 


Brian Smith writes: In Scotland an 
unhysterical campaign of opposition 
to the Vietnam war continues. A week 
of protesting and leafleting in Glas- 
gow by the Vietnam Solidarity Cam- 
paign culminated in an impressive 
march of mourning organised by the 
British Council for Peace in Vietnam 
in which both groups took part with a 
reasonable degree of amity. 


Glasgow police were sensible enough 
to resist a call by some members of 
the Police Federation for crash 
helmets to be issued. Black ties and 
armbands worn by many marchers 
for all the Vietnam dead inhibited 
resort to aggression directed at the 
wrong target. 

On March 31, over 200 delegates from 
all Scotland came to the McClellan 
Galleries, Glasgow. This was an “ Old 
Guard” conference in the old style, 
but it brought together Socialists, 
Trade Unionists, Town Councillors 
and Churchmen from as far afield as 
Inverness and Aberdeen. There need 
be no doubt that those present wanted 
the US forces out of Vietnam as 
quickly as they can be moved. 


But it seemed to this observer that 
they were not going to be stampeded 
into mindless support for a “ Solid- 
arity Campaign ”, which does more to 
satisfy the aggressive political emo- 
tions of its exponents than make 
friends for a_ re-evaluation of 


America’s colonialist role in south- 


east Asia. . 


Speakers included Very Rev Lord 
McLeod, one time head of the Iona 
Community, who called for non- 
violent demonstrations to challenge 
the immorality of support for the 
Vietnam war. The presence of the 
Provosts of Clydebank, Denny, and 
other councillors, marked the point 
at which public men were prepared 
to make their opposition to the war 
public. 


A number of young Americans were 
at the conference. One produced his 
induction papers which required him 
to report to his draft board the 
following morning. He has already 
been declared delinquent, and now 
faces up to five years in prison and 
$10,000 fine. He has no intention 
whatever of being forced to take part 
in the war. 


Vietnam 


Polaris 


have three small ones and I’m expect- 
ing another any day. 

“They seemed to be trying to get the 
dog to go in through the window. The 
children started roaring and scream- 
ing and I started screaming too. Then 
they forced the door open, hurting 
my hand. I was shoved in the face 
and knocked down. The police came 
tramping in on top of me in their 
boots as I lay on the floor under their 
feet. Then I went unconscious and was 
taken away in an ambulance.” 


When she got back, “ The trailer was 
wrecked. Everything broken and 
smashed. The trailer was off its jacks 
and tipped up, three windows broken 
and the connecting door torn off.” 
Two women who went to Mrs Connor’s 
help, as well as four local residents 
who looked on from nearby gardens, 
corroborate this account. 


Contacts: Barrie Roberts, 21 Mount- 
rath St, Walsall; Chief Constable 
Edwin Solomon, Bank Street, Brierley 
Hill, Staffs; Chief Insp Collins, Green 
Street Police Station, Walsall. 


A big 
Aldermaston 


Mike Kennedy of CND warned this 
week that anybody needing accomoda- 
tion during the Easter March had 
better get in touch pretty fast. 
Already 20 halls in London are 
booked solid for marchers from out- 
side London. 


““We can fix something for everyone 
—but only if we get contacted,” he 
said. ‘“ Last year we had spare places 
--but that won’t be repeated. Num- 
bers are going to be well up on the 
last few years.” 


Efforts to make the Tory councils of 
Slough and Reading change their 
mind, and hire out the schools for 
sleeping space have failed. This 
means that all but a relative handful 
of marchers will have to commute 
from London, if they wish to take 
part on Friday, Saturday or Sunday. 


Coaches are coming from 25 regional 
centres (details from CND, locally or 
CHA 3872). 


Also on Good Friday, while marchers 
gather at Aldermaston, another action 
is being planned at Newbury, by 
Christian Non-Violent Action. This 
will start with a guerrilla theatre type 
operation in the main street (Viet- 
namese peasants plant rice in the 
gutter, then when everybody’s 
curiosity is aroused, in come the 
Marines to gun them down.) 


In the afternoon, there will be a 
march to nearby Welford USAF base, 
a religious service, including an exor- 
cism, and a call for American service- 
men to desert, followed by an attempt 
to reclaim the base. Non-violent non- 
Christians will be welcome, transport 
leaves London 8.30 am. Contact: Viv 
Broughton, 7 Tyndale Terrace. Lon- 
don N1 (01) CHA 9361 (work): Rev 
John Stott (01) BRI 7935: or Janette 
Hammond (Transport organiser) CLE 
9137. 


Nato 


ALDERMASTON @ 


Friday 12 April Saturday 13 April 
Aldermaston 12am Reading 10am 


Information: 


Sunday 14 April 
Slough 10am 


CND 14 Grays Inn Rd, WC1. 


Monday 15 April Rally 3pm 
Turnham Grn 10am Trafalgar Sq 


01-242 3872 


